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MOORE & MINER’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Just Published 


This new business arithmetic is designed for use 
in commercial schools and commercial departments 
in schools and colleges. Its aim is fourfold: 
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2. To arouse real interest and to give the broad training in the sub- 
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4. Loenable the pupil to realize the educational value of the subject. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


A. M. KeIrer, Greenville, Pa.: Honest criti- 
cism does not necessarily hurt a good cause. 


Miss FLorence M. Hopkins, Librarian Detroit 
Central High School: The intelligent use of a 
library has become essential to general culture and 
good scholarship. 


SUPERINTENDENT GitmMaN C. FISHER, Dan- 
bury, Conn.: Stop pokey work in the three R’s 
and there will be time enough in city and country 
for music and drawing twice over. 


KatHarinE E. Dopp, University of Chicago: 
From the point of view of individual interests, apti- 
tudes, and needs, there is no ground during the 
high school period for the separation of boys and 
girls. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. A.BAGNALL, Adams, Mass.: 
The worth of the man or woman who can reach 
and impress boys and girls with the possibilities of 
life and living is beyond any dollars and cents com- 
putation. 


Strate COMMISSIONER OF EpucATION 
New York: We are never to forget that the 
schools are not only to educate people in order 
that they may be educated, but to educate them 
in order that they may do things. They are to be 
trained for labor and effectiveness. 


Joun W. Carr, Dayton, O.; If we want the 
youth of the land to be taught by the noblest and 
best of the land, then the salaries of teachers in the 
future must bear some relation to the services ren- 
dered to the public. 


PresipENT N, M. But_er, Columbia University: 
A boy must get whatever general training he is go- 
ing to have by the time he is twenty years of age. 
After that he ought to be doing something special, 
whether that somethng be classical philology, or 
experimental physics, or the study of a profession. 
The time has then come for him to stop picking 
idly at the elements of new languages, new sciences, 
and new phases of history and literature. 


PresIDENT L. H. Jones, Ypst/anti, Mich : Ideas 
to children are like capital to the business man. 
A small capital put to work early, i. e. judiciously 
invested, shapes the business career and makes the 
fortune of the owner. And so the child must read 
much, using daily his stock of ideas as a means of 
understanding literature farther and farther re- 
moved from his personal experiences, and ex- 


pressed by new words or by familiar ones in new 
uses. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INCORRIGIBLE BOY.—(II.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. H. BEEDE, 
New Haven, Conn. 

As my own daily duties take me much nearer 
one of these schools than the other, I will speak of 
some of the details of this school, although both 
schools are managed on the same general plan. 
The past year there have been fifty-three different 
boys in this school for varying per.ods; last year 
there were seventy-three. The number at any one 
time varies from twelve to fifteen at the beginning 
of the year to thirty-five later on. Perhaps the 
average is about twenty-five. This, however, is too 
many. Not more than twenty boys of this kind can 
be taught effectively at the same time, so much in- 
dividual teaching is required. The ages vary from 
ten to fourteen; most of the pupils are about twelve 
or thirteen. Each one remains here until the 
teacher formally recommends to the superintend- 
ent of schools that, on account of good conduct and 
regular attendance, he be allowed to return to his 
regular school. The superintendent endorses this 
recommendation, and the boy is given a ticket 
transferring him back to his own school. As a 
matter of fact they remain from one month to two 
or three years; usually, the period is several 
months; many are sent back at the end of the year. 
They are usually sent here for indefinite periods, 
although the period may be limited, in special 
cases; they are not, however, allowed to return, 
even in these cases, unless their conduct and attend- 
ance have been satisfactory. The school attendance, 
by the way, is excellent. The truant officer visits 
the school every day and immediately investigates 
every absence, so that the boys hardly dare to be 
absent without good cause. The school probably | 
has more perfect sessions than any other in the city. 

The past year four of these boys were committed 
by the city court to the state reform school; last 
year nineteen were committed. It should be said, 
however, that the offences for which these boys are 
sent to reform school are never school offences; 
rarely, also, are more than one of these boys sent 
at the same time. The troubles they fall into are 
hardly ever connected with school or with their 
associations with one another at school. The 
offence is usually stealing, sometimes burglary. 
Groups of boys of this class are often brought into 
court from various neighborhoods, among whom 
will sometimes be found one of these ungraded- 
school boys. The following was the case of the last 
of the ungraded boys sent to the reform school dur- 
ing the past year. It shows the shrewdness that 
characterizes this class of boys, although this 
shrewdness does not always save them from 
the consequences of their misdeeds. One day 
this boy upset a bottle of ink on the large 
blotter on the teacher’s desk. As the mishap 
was the result of carelessness, the teacher 
told him he must furnish another _ blotter. 
This he cheerfully agreed to do. While at the 
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store waiting to make his purchase, he saw a 
tempting-looking package on the counter with a 
man’s name on it. In a flash he said to the clerk: 
“Mr. .” calling the name on the package, “sent 
me here for a package for him.” “Here it is, it is 
all ready,” was the response. As the boy was going 


out the door with it under his arm he turned and: 


said: “Oh, he wanted me to get him a blotter, too.” 
The blotter was thus obtained, charged to the man, 
and delivered to the teacher the next morning. 
The package proving worthless to the boy, was 
thrown away. The theft was discovéred, however, 
and the boy convicted and sent to the reform 
school. 

The daily work of this room is regular school 
work with considerable drawing, industrial, and 
manual work in addition. Of the latter, there 
should be more. We are now planning to put a 
bench equipped with tools into the room. The 
manual work at present consists mainly of raffia 
and reed work and knife work, all done at the 
regular desks of the pupils. All these boys have 
sewing every week and thus learn, to considerable 
extent, how to keep their clothes in repair. In 
drawing, they make designs which they work out 
in bookcases, colored windows, picture frames, etc. 
They sing, declaim, learn, and recite choice pieces 
of literature, etc. Friday afternoons, they have the 
old-fashioned hour of “speaking pieces.” Unusual 
talent is often discovered and encouraged by these 
exercises. Their Friday entertainments consist not 
only of declamation, dialogues, and singing by the 
school, but also of solo singing, and mandolin, 
violin, and banjo playing. These entertainments 
the boys are very fond of, taking great pride in 
their individual parts. 

The discipline of the room is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and is worth one’s study. The order is 
always good, the esprit de corps fine, and the rela- 
tions between teachers and pupil frank, cordial, and 
sympathetic. The method of discipline is a com- 
bination of kindness and firmness. The teacher is 
fond of these boys, and is interested in the welfare 
of every one. They know this and pay her back in 
kind. The boys are keen as briars and know the 
teacher’s thoughts and feelings almost before she 
knows them herself. Kindness must never appear 
to them as weakness, else they will override all 
authority. Firmness must never appear harshness, 
else they rebel. The teacher never caters to them, 
nor tries to secure their favor. That would be- 
little her in their eyes and add to their own power 
and importance. She praises them for good work, 
reproves them for bad work, and keeps them at 
their tasks with a shrewd use of tact. For instance, 
one day she said sympathetically to a slovenly boy: 
“Tt’s too bad you can’t do as neat work as John can, 
sometime I'll see if I can’t help you.” After that 
his work was a model of neatness. She never re- 
fers to their past records unless she can find some- 
thing to praise. For instance she never says: 
“What can anybody expect from a boy with your 
record?” nor “I don’t expect a boy to amount to 
much who has done what you have.” It is rather 
something like this: “You made a fine one last 
week; see if you can’t do better still to-day,” or 
“I’m going to tell the principal (possibly the super- 
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intendent) how much you have improved this 
month.’ What these boys hunger for is kindness, 
Many of them are so used to kicks, cuffs, and re- 
buff elsewhere that they deeply appreciate the kind 
treatment they receive at school. The teacher told 
me that for a long time after a certain boy came to 
her room she couldn’t pass near him without his 
dodging her. Whenever she was near him, her 
most unconscious movement resulted in his duck- 
ing his head or throwing up his arm. Corporal 
punishment is allowed, and when administered is - 
administered severely. There are four or five cases 
a year for serious misdemeanors, but they are al- 
ways deserved, and the boys know it. The offender 
is taken to a smail recitation room after school, and 
the whole case fully talked over. Every doubtful 
point is taken up until the boy sees the offence with 
the teacher’s eyes. The punishment is then given 
and taken as a matter of course, and no hard feel- 
ings are left on either side. I have never known a 
resentful case in this room. 

The home of every boy is visited two or three 
times a year. Thus home conditions are seen, and 
the parents and teacher become acquainted with 
each other. These visits usually result in much 
improvement in home conditions. The teacher, 
after one of these visits, often tells the boy that he 
ought to fix up the broken table or chair or window 
and repair the broken steps, and sometimes sug- 
gests to him how he can doit. On the occasion of 
one of these visits, she found the mother intoxi- 
cated. This was no unusual occurrence, and she 
determined to administer a severe rebuke on the 
spot. This was what took place: “You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself,” she said, “to act this way. 
With so fine a boy as John you ought to do better. 
You ought to set him a better example. Why, I 
never come here without finding you or your hus- 
ban intoxicated.” “And it’s looky that ye are,” 
replied the inebriated lady, “that ye find one of us 
sober.” 

These boys, when they enter this room, are al- 
most always cigarette smokers and _ constant 
readers of dime novels. The cigarette habit seems 
an almost impossible one to break up. If they give 
it up, they go back to it again. Their good resolu- 
tions are at best weak ones, and they cannot hold 
out against the craving when once it gets its hold 
on them. Its effects are apparent. The worst of 
them are thin-faced, sallow compexioned, hollow- 
chested, and they lack mental concentration and 
the power of sustained attention. They admit that 
these “coffin-nails,” as they call them, are a deadly 
thing and that every day they are driving them 
farther in. The most effective means of arousing 
the interest and securing the attention when they 
are in this condition has been hard work and studies. 
that call for physical activity. With novel-reading 
the case is not so bad. Few of the boys seem to 
know that there are any really interesting books in 
the library. They laugh when the matter is first 
mentioned. When they find, however, there are 
library books which they really enjoy they readily 
substitute these for the old kind. Of course they 
do not get the highest class of books at first, but 
very perceptible improvement in their. reading is. 


(Continued on page 370.] 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL CLUBS.—(V.) 


BY CAP E, MILLER, 
Supcrintendent of Keokuk County, Lowa, 


The secretary of a country boys’ club made an 
experiment in cross fertilization that is worthy of 
notice, but since it is known to many of you I will 
not describe it. One of our township officers, 
Charles Kirkpatrick, has been studying the migra- 
tion of birds. Last year as a result of some corre- 
spondence with others who were similarly inter- 
ested he “tagged” a number of yellow hammers, 
and has just been notified that one of his birds has 
turned up in Louisiana. The tag showed number 
123, which was one of Charles’ numbers, so that 


good reports. An account of tardy marks, num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, etc., is all right in its place, 
but an interesting composition written by a child 
means much more in many cases. A little girl ten 
years of age studied peanuts all one summer, and 
wrote an article concerning her work. A news- 
paper editor got hold of the article and published 
it. Other newspapers copied it because of its un- 
usual character and quality. The little girl went 
on to say: “I planted some peanuts on a certain 
day, took care of them, and watched them grow,” 


Some of the Results of the Work of the Keokuk Ceunty Boys and Girls in the Field and Home. 


the question of the migration of these birds from 
lowa to Louisiana is now definitely known. It is 
an interesting study, and Charles will keep up his 
investigations. I wrote to him to find out just how 
he caught the birds and tagged them. I was 
almost ignorant enough to think that he might 
have put salt on their tails as a child would do. 
jut this is what he said: “The actual number of 
tags used by me was nine—a nest of young flickers 
and a few other odd nestlings. With rare good 
fortune one of mine was taken and reported to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and the facts 
compared with my notebook entry dated May 29, 
1905. This is satisfactory evidence on migration 
and distances covered by an individual bird. To 
me this real bird study is more interesting than 
doctored skins and feathers, although they may be 
all right in their place.” It is profitable and inter- 
esting to read of bird migration, but it is far more 
profitable to perform the experiment. It is inter- 
esting and profitable to read of plant cross fertiliza- 
tion, but it is far more profitable for a boy to per- 
form the experiment that proves it. 

The story of a pupil’s effort for one summer put 
in the form of an interesting composition will do a 
newspaper and the people who read it more good 
than the account of some crime, and the newspaper 
man will be glad to get it. We ought to encourage 
the newspaper man to use the many good things 
that are going on every day in connection with 
school work. The disagreeable, confusing, and 
bad things will reach him soon enough, and with- 
out our help. Crowd out the bad reports with 


etc. Now we used to teach the child to avoid the 
use of the pronoun I because we were afraid he 
might learn to think too much of himself, but that 
isn't always the case to-day. There are times to- 
day when we prefer to have the child say I, and 
like it much better than when he says the farmers 
or “they” do something. The peanut story was 
finally published ip other states, and this little girl 
was surprised one day to receive a letter from 
Minnesota, and the only address on the envelope, 
other than her name, was Keokuk county, Iowa, 
but she received the letter all the same. She 
opened it and found that it was a letter from a little 
cripple farmer girl in Minnesota, who had read the 
peanut article from a borrowed newspaper. It 
went on to say: “If this letter reaches you, and you 
care to answer it, then I will tell you about my 
peanuts, for I have been growing peanuts, too.” 
Needless to say the letter will be answered. It is 
interesting to watch results that come from boys’ 
and girls’ school club work. Get the boys and girls 
interested and the old folks will have to be inter- 
ested. The most obstinate man will listen to the 
story of achild. Take a child by the hand and you 
can reach his parent’s heart every time. 

Mothers continually say: “I would rather do this 
myself than stop to show you how,” but if the 
mothers in any county are asked by the county 
superintendent to take a little time to show their 
daughters how to bake bread and make butter they 
and their daughters will get busy. Business men 
in various towns will offer different premiums for 
the best samples. The whole county can be inter- 
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ested in making bread and butter, and it need not 
cause any harm to the regular school work. 

One year the boys and girls I have in mind con- 
fined their experiments to corn and bread. The 
Iowa Agricultural College sent a little sack of seed 
corn to every member of our clubs and a letter 
telling them how to plant and care for it. Here is 
given an interesting little letter in this connec- 
tion :— 

“North English, lowa, October 28, 1905. 

“Dear Sir: I would like for you to tell me what 
I am to do with my corn. How much I have to 
send to Ames, and how I am to send it. I have 
seven bushels from 1,170 grains, and my sister had 
three bushels from 350 grains. The wind blew my 
corn down, and it is not as good as it might have 
been if it had stood up straight. Yours truly, Nellie 
Miller, in care of N. S. Miller, North English, 
Iowa, R. F. D., No. 3.” 
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HAPPINESS IN TEACHING. 


BY ELIZASETH A. MESEKOLL, 
Trenton High School. 

Teaching claims for the teacher so many aspects 
that to write of this phase of it seems an almost un- 
necessary emphasis ; but there are, doubtless, many 
teachers to whom this experience has never come, 
or if it has come, it has been so much a part of the 
teacher’s nature that it has not been recognized. 
The cheerfulness of the teacher is.a matter of 
psychologic necessity and needs little. comment 
here. Cheerfulness is an attitude which may be 
assumed, though rarely, it would seem, is that as- 
sumption more than a pathetic failure. 

But happiness is another matter. It is an emana® 
tion and not a volition. People feel it as soon as 
there is contact with the individual who possesses 
it. Its expression is unmistakable, and its light is 
the light of the world. 

Happiness comes to the teacher primarily from a 
love of his work. This is in a iarge degree meas- 
ured by his aptitude. One does not love the work 
for which he has no aptitude, and his love for his 
work is in direct proportion to his aptitude. If 
work is healthful for the human being, then work 
which is loved is more,—it is exhilarating, joy- 
giving. 

If one loves his work, the execution of it, while 
it may be often wearisome, becomes never dull. 
Beneath the exhausting labor is the steady flame 
of enthusiasm, and the worker moves forward from 
day to day, sustained and encouraged. 

The progress of his pupils is a never-ending 
source of happiness to the teacher. Day by day he 
sees the increasing grasp of thought, the awaken- 
ing interest, the thoughtful self-assurance, the 
broadening outlook that the pupils are gaining be- 
neath his guidance; and his possibilities of influ- 
ence lengthen out to coming generations. He 
feels himself a factor in the universal scheme of life. 

In his personal relations with his pupils the 
teacher finds a simulation of the happiness of 
family life. His sympathies are enlarged, his con- 
ception of youthful needs is brightened, and his re- 
sourcefulness is taxed to its utmost to meet the 
many demands upon it. Physical, intellectual, and 
even spiritual claims come pressing every day from 
the company of young people who look to him 
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with assurance. To meet these claims makes a 
man observant, alert, calm, and adequate. His is 
the consciousness of a well-rounded human being— 
a helper in its most complete sense. 

His own intellectual progress is a well-spring of 
joy to the teacher. Contact with intellectual 
thought in the reading and study necessary to the 
teacher reacts upon his own mentality, and he be- 
comes more and more an intellectual force, mould- 
ing and modifying the thought of those about him. 
He lives constantly in the rare vital atmosphere of 
high thought for himself, and intense appreciation 
for the thoughts of others. 

The enjoyment of such happiness is a daily in- 
centive to work. Joy comes each morning, though 
intense weariness may have preceded it. There are 
new victories to win to-day; one step more must be 
taken along the line of advancement; and the 
happy teacher goes to his task with renewed hope 
and courage. Some of the pupils will not respond; 
but—happy thought!—some will press gladly on, 
and happiness will go with them. 

Though, generally speaking, a happy teacher is 
a perfectly healthy one, yet the contrary may be 
true that happiness in his work brings health in its 
train. It is true that the wear and tear of work 
tells much less when the workman loves his task. 
There is no adjustment of himself to his work, no 
inordinate longing to quit it, no impatience over 
obstacles. Happiness is far-sighted. It is bounded 
by no narrow horizon. Far and away the happy 
teacher beholds only the misty circle that divides 
time and eternity, and his gaze is fixed on that. 

In view of this enlarged outlook the work of the 
teacher is glorified. In his own great happiness he 
knows not the limitations, the discouragements 
that attack the short-sighted. In the fullness of the 
joy of his work, the daily task is only an important 
are in the circle of life, which has its end as it had 
its beginning—in boundless eternity. 

Apart from this the teacher gains poise and 
mastery. The happiness that radiates from him is 
fed by a steady glow from within. There are no 
wearing fluctuations. The stream of life flows on, 
quiet and serene in the deep places, bright and 
sparkling in the shallower depths, but always alight 
with the steady radiance of happiness with which 
his soul is blessed. He imparts his glory to all, 
and those who come under his direct influence call 
him thrice blessed. 

Happiness is contagious. The happy teacher 
will have happy pupils who love their work. They 
will work “for the joy of the working.” Tasks ac- 
complished will be the daily incentive, and work 
happily done will be well done. Progress will be a 
result and that in itself will in time become the in- 
centive. 

The pleasant relations with the teacher will 
broaden the pupil’s sense of appreciation, and his 
sympathies will be quickened. The intellectuality 
of the teacher will be marked upon the scholars 
who come within his range; and all through life 
the time spent with the teacher happy in his work 
shall be to the pupil an abiding memory—a sunny 
spot in life. 

We welcome the good teacher, we rejoice in the 
cheerful teacher; but above them all we honor, re- 
vere, and love the happy teacher. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
IN PORTO RICO. 


BY EVERETT W. LORD, A. M., 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 


After seven years of economic depression, Porto 
Rico is now entering upon a period of prosperity 
which bids fair to prove unprecedented. The story 
of the recent troubles of the beautiful island has 
been often recited: First, war was waged within its 
boundaries, throwing into a state of chaos the 
economic condition which for centuries had been 
definitely settled if not entirely satisfactory ; follow- 
ing the war came the change of sovereignty, in- 
volving changes in laws and methods of govern- 
ment little short of revolutionary ; likewise involv- 
ing the change of currency—the withdrawal of the 
silver coinage of the island and the substitution of 
American money with its radically different stand- 
ard; involving also a loss of the customary markets 
for the products of the island; even involving a 
change of the official language of the people, and 
of their standards of education and of religion; in- 
volving completely new ideas of citizenship, of 
patriotism, and of loyalty. In the midst of so great 
a political overturning, which could not be accom- 
plished without much economic disturbance, came 
the overwhelming disaster of August 8, 1899—the 
terrible cyclone which destroyed millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property, and carried death and 
devastation to every part of the island. Ripening 
on the coffee trees was a crop valued at not less than 
six millions of dollars; the cyclone not only de- 
stroyed the entire crop, but in many districts up- 
rooted the trees which were the growth of years, 
and even stripped the hillsides on which they grew 
of the very soil, leaving barren rock where fertile 
fields had been. Could it be possible to conceive 
of worse conditions under which to begin a great 
experiment of Americanization? 

Such were the conditions which confronted the 
insular authorities, and they promptly undertook 
to remedy them. The American nation responded 
to the cry of distress, and generously aided the 
sufferers in the months immediately following the 
cyclone, but they failed to realize all that was 
needed, or to accept the responsibility for the 
permanent welfare of the island. Although the in- 
clusion of Porto Rico within the tariff walls of the 
United States shut off her former natural market 
in Europe, for nearly two years her goods were not 
allowed free entry to the United States; though de- 
prived of their standing as citizens of Spain, the 
Porto Ricans were refused American citizenship ; 
while the importance of universal education was 
continually urged upon them, they were given no 
material aid toward providing that education. 
Porto Rico seemed to be forgotten by the Ameri- 
can government, and the insular officials were left 
to devise the best means possible for solving the 
problem of social and economic reconstruction. It 
is not strange that people who have passed through 
a period of such disturbance have at times. lost 
faith in the government upon which they had 
looked for years as emblematic of all that was pro- 
gressive, just, and liberal, and the fact that anti- 
American sentiment in Porto Rico is now so in- 
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significantly manifested speaks volumes for the 
courage, loyalty, and forbearance of the people. 
Professional agitators succeed in obtaining a 
meagre following, and in Porto Rico, as elsewhere, 
the voice of the agitator sometimes may be mis- 
taken for the voice of the people; but Porto Rico 
has not yet lost confidence in the high principles 
of the American nation, and with renewed pros- 
perity the feelings of discontent caused by the 
disturbing events of the past few years will soon 
vanish. 

Porto Rico has about 3,600 square miles of area, 
and contains a population of over one million. It 
is about three times as large as Rhode Island, and 
has nearly three times the population of that state, 
but while Rhode Island is aimost wholly devoted 
to manufacturing, Porto Rico is almost wholly 
agricultural. Only the exceptional fertility of the 
tropics could sustain such a population. Manufac- 
turing was not encouraged by the Spanish govern- 
ment, and can never become predominant, but 
there is much opportunity for advance in this direc- 
tion. At the present time the manufactures include 
only a few of the simplest and crudest articles. 
The Porto Rican laborer does not seem to take 
kindly to factory life with its monotonous and 
wearisome round of indoor tasks. He prefers the 
freer agricultural work, even with much smaller 
wages. 

The real prosperity of the island depends upon 
the production of its three staple crops,—sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco. With the unlimited demand of. 
the United States, and free entry to its markets, 
fortunes are being made by sugar planters, and the 
acreage of cane is rapidly extending. The small 
farmer, however, has little chance to profit largely 
in’ cane raising, since the business requires a very 
large capital for the preliminary investments in 
machinery for the cultivation, transportation, and 
grinding of the cane. But the profits of the sugar 
planters are necessarily shared with their work- 
men, and wages of laborers in the field have ad- 
vanced from thirty-five cents, formerly paid in pro- 
vincial currency, to more than twice that amount 
in the coin of the United States. This may seem 
still a meagre wage, but it represents enough to 
enable the workman to enjoy comforts and even 
luxuries never before known to Porto. Rican 
laborers. 

The tobacco industry has attracted much atten- 
tion and is rapidly assuming gigantic propor- 
tions to the great benefit of tobacco farmers and 
laborers. Immense factories are rapidly rising, and 
in them are employed thousands of well-paid work- 
men. The small farmer has a larger share in the 
raising of tobacco than he can have in sugar, since 
but little capital is needed for this crop. 

American capital has been invested in orange 
and pineapple raising. As yet the returns from the 
first are but small, but many orange groves will 
soon yield handsome profits; pineapples, which re- 
quire but a short time for the crop production, 
have already proved extremely profitable. 

But perhaps most important of all, for the first 
time since the cyclone of 1899 the coffee trees are 
bearing a crop which promises to bring new pros- 
perity to the farmers of the interior of the island. 
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When the American public realizes the excellence 
of Porto Rican coffee, they will demand all that 
the island can produce, and the want of European 
markets will no longer be felt. 

Much more rapid than the industrial progress of 
the island has been the educational advancement. 
The system of public schools maintained by the 
Spanish government was, from the American stand- 
point, totally ineffective. Not only was the num- 
ber of schools so small that it was entirely impos- 
ible to admit even a small fraction of the children 
of the island, but even more serious was the lack 
of practical instruction given to those pupils so 
fortunate as to be enrolled. The text-books were 
little manuals of questions and answers to be com- 
mitted to memory and recited by the pupils; many 
of the teachers were untrained, and scientific in- 
striction was almost entirely neglected, although 
a few teachers of extended education presented 
notable exceptions to the rule. There were no 
schoolhouses, the custom being for the teacher to 
hold his school in his own dwelling, receiving in 
addition to his small salary an allowance for rent to 
enable him to procure a suitable house. One or 
two cities had acquired buildings for school pur- 
poses, but no elementary school was located in a 
house especially erected for the purpose. Under 
the American administration, schoolhouses have 
been built in nearly every town of the island, many 
of them large and handsome buildings with every 
modern school appliance. The number of ele- 
mentary schools has been more than doubled, and 
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the system of instruction has. been completely 
Americanized. Thousands of children are now 
carrying on their work in the English language, 
using the same text-books that are used in schools 
in the United States. _ It is not the policy of the 
government to uproot the Spanish language, but 
rather to make Englisn and Spanish co-ordinate in 
importance. The teachers are trained in a normal 
school, fully equal to the normal schools of New 
England. Three high schools offer preparation 
for American colleges, admitting their graduates on 
certificates to all the leading institutions of the 
States. Industrial and agricultural schools have 
been established and are producing excellent re- 
sults. Skilled superintendents direct the work of 
every school, and American teachers give instruc- 
tion in English in every graded school. 

To provide all this the people of Porto Rico ap- 
propriate annually fully twenty-five per cent. of all 
the revenues of the island, but the need is still far 
from being met. The present number of schools 
can provide for not more than one-half of the chil- 
dren who ought to be in attendance, and it appears 
as if the unfortunate half not yet in school can be 
educated only with the aid of the federal govern- 
ment. The United States owes at least this much 
to the island which has been made to suffer so 
much, and may overcome illiteracy and spread the 
principles of American liberty only by helping the 
people in the great effort which they are making 
for the education of their children. 


MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(I.) 


( Editorial.) 


A few months ago I chanced to see a paper 
written by a Boston school teacher, a woman of 
long experience and earnest spirit, in which she 
described the conditions in the public schools as 
seen through her eyes. The incidents which she 
gave as typical seemed to me so exceptional and 
exaggerated, and the inferences which she drew so 
unwarranted, and the whole picture so untrue to 
the public school life as I had known it, not only in 
Boston, but the whole country over, that I under- 
took to find out how other people equally well- 
qualified to judge as the teacher who wrote the 
article viewed the moral condition of the schools. 

Consequently, I sought from every school 
in Boston,—from the principal, from his assistant, 
or from some well-known teacher in the building, 
under the promise that the identity should never be 
disclosed,—frank statements. The only require- 


ment was that the writer should absolutely confine , 


himself to his own building, and to the years in 
which he had been in that building. I know per- 
sonally practically every writer. There are all 
shades of opinion, as I knew there would be. 

It was not my purpose to print when I sent for 
the replies, indeed, I fully intended not to print. I 
merely desired it for my own professional equip- 
ment, as I have large quantities of such material, 
but it has seemed wise to print it all. 


The following are extracts from the article which 
prompted the inquiry :— 

“One of our most brilliant women -teachers, 
known both as author and musician, while *writing 
on the blackboard suddenly felt something strike 
her head, and later disentangled that mos disgust- 
ing of all missiles, a spit ball, from her hair. That 
woman works day and night for the good of the 
pupils under her charge. 

“In a certain room last year was a boy who 
spent a good part of the time sleeping, with his 
head on his desk. It was not unusual for him to 
suddenly lean to one side, vomit on the floor, and 
then rub his foot around in it. Punishment by the 
teacher called an older brother from home, whose 
conduct in the building was so violent that he had 
to be frightened away by threats of a policeman. 

“One class, sitting quietly in the room, was sud- 
denly brought to its feet by a pistol discharged by 
one of its members in his desk. 

“Two boys in an orderly room suddenly leaped 
to their feet and fell upon each other tooth and nail 
before the astonished teacher could interfere. 

“Tn several instances knives have been drawn 
unon the women teachers.” 

‘ere is a sample of the charges which would 
«ive the impression that these incidents are the 
usual, not the “unusual thing” :— 
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“Chalk, pencils, and inkwell covers: are thrown. 
Blackboard erasers are tossed around the room. 
Marbles have been hurled so violently as to break 
windows. Stamping, groaning, and even shouting 
are frequent occurrences. Age, sex, or appearance 
of the teacher matter not. A gray-haired woman 
meets as many insults as a young college man. 
Something to be tortured stands before him, some- 
thing that does not know him, personally, and is not 
likely to find him out at once—and the modern boy 
works his will. 

“Lying and cheating are common happenings, 
in many districts the usual, not the unusual thing. 
Stealing is so much a matter of course that pupils 
are forbidden to leave money or playthings in the 
cap room, and every book, pencil, or pen given to 
a class must be counted to keep the number intact, 
while an absent child’s pencils and rulers vanish 
like the dew of morning. Language unfit to be 
spoken or read is used among certain pupils, while 
it is no strange thing, although always startling, 
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for a teacher to find notes or pictures dealing with 
life’s problems in the most vulgar, distorting ways. 
These modern children hate restraint, are restless, 
uneasy, unwilling to be disciplined, and resentful of 
the slightest punishment, ambitionless, as well, and 
full of distaste for anything that means work, not 
novelty or amusement. | 

“Tn the large boys’ schools the pupils ape hood- 
lumism, sweep the streets at night in gangs, some- 
times named, as ‘the Jesse James Gang,’ and in 
the morning are tired out, listless, and ugly. An- 
other class may be called ‘cigarette fiends,’ of 
whom every boys’ school possesses many, usually 
lads under fifteen years of age, with fingers stained 
by nicotine, minds dulled, ‘and bodies inactive 
through constant smoking. The regular teacher 
has all that he or she can do to keep order~in such 
classes. There is little respect for law and 
authority. An unpopular speech is likely to be met 
by a groan from the pupils.” 


COLLEGE 


“THE 


PILGRIMWS PROGRESS.”’—AN 


ENGLISH. 


OUTLINE STUDY. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


From the City of Destruction to the Wicket Gate. 

Characters: Christian, the pilgrim, bearing a 
pack or burden on his back. 

Allegorically: The soul of man carrying a burden 
of natural sin, fleeing from destruction and seek- 
ing the way of salvation. Historically: A Puritan 
of the period of the Reformation. The burden was 
the doctrine of natural sin which every man in- 
herited from Adam and his later forefathers. He 
must suffer conviction of this natural sin and re- 
pent of it to be saved. 

Evangelist —Allegorically: The conscience or 
inner light by which a man is led into the way of 
salvation. Historically: The preacher of the 
reformation, whose inspired teaching turned the 
people from the way of destruction and taught 
them the way of salvation. 

Obstinate.—Allegorically: The. natural  sus- 
picion in the heart of man, which tries to deter him 
from being persuaded of better things. Historic- 
ally: The narrow and stubborn conservative towns- 
man who resists progress and improvements, new 
forms, manners, and customs because they are in- 
novations. A familiar type in the twentieth as in 
the seventeenth century. 

Pliable.—Allegorically: The wavering spirit of 
man, ready to turn to new ways so long as these 
are pleasant and easy, but having no strength for 
persistance and endurance in time of difficulty. 
Historically: The man who is always ready to run 
to new ways and after new doctrines so long as 
these are pleasant and convenient, but easily dis- 
couraged and giving up at the first difficulty. 

Both Obstinate and Pliable were typés of men 
doomed to eternal damnation in the Puritan faith 
of the time of Bunyan, because refusing to be con- 
vinced of their sin, and its mortal power over the 
soul, 


Mr. Worldly Wiseman.—Allegorically: The nat- 
ural heart of man seeking the way of ease and com- 
fort and the foolish and pleasant things of life, 
rather than the way of difficulty and trial. His- 
torically: The man of affairs and social conven- 
tions. The Churchman of the time of Cromwell 
as opposed to the Dissenter or Puritan legality 
and civility represented the lawyers, or hirelings, 
such as Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

Outline, From the City of Destruction to the 
Wicket Gate:— 

(a) Christian lives in the City of Destruction. 
He reads in a book of the doom of the city and is 
convinced of the truth of the prophecy; he deter- 
mines to flee from the wrath to come, and tries in 
vain to persuade his family and neighbors to ac- 


_company him. He starts to flee from the city, 


carrying a heavy burden on his back, but he knows 
not which way to go. 

(b) Evangelist meets Christian, points out the 
little wicket gate in the distance, and the way 
thither. 

(c) Pliable and Obstinate run after Christian to 
bring him back. Pliable goes on with him, but 
Obstinate turns back. 3 

(d) Christian and Pliable not taking heed to 
their ways, fall into the Slough of ; Despond. 
Pliable crawls out and makes the best of his way 
home again. Christian makes a brave struggle, is 
pulled out by Helpful, and proceeds on his way. 

(e) Christian meets Mr. Worldly Wiseman, who 
persuades him of an easier way than the one of 
Evangelist’s. Christian is led by it to Mt. Sinai, 
and is too terrified to go further. Evangelist meets 
him and sets him on his way again. 

(f) He reaches the Wicket Gate, reads over the 
door the gracious invitation: “Knock and it shall 
be opened unto you”; knocks, the gate opens; 
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Good-will pulls him in suddenly to escape the 
arrows of his enemies. 

Interpretations :-— 

The City of Destruction is the world, which in 
the faith of the Puritan was doomed to certain 
judgment and destruction. 

The Slough of Despond, the periods of despond- 
ency and discouragement or regret and remorse 
into which the soul falls. 

The little Wicket Gate, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, through which alone a man may enter 
through the country of the King. 

Mt. Sinai, the judgment of the moral law. and 
principle which threatens and terrorizes, but has 
not power to save. Since the revelation of Christ 
it is without the bounds of the King’s country; the 
way to‘it is the way set by social morality and con- 
vention. 

Special incidents to remember :— 

Christian’s setting forth from the city, his 
struggle in the Slough of Despond, his turning 
aside to Mt. Sinai, his passing through the little 
Wicket Gate. 


REPORT ON RURaL SCHOOLS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT MARY C. BERRY, 
Pelham, N. H. 


The generations come and the generations go, 
but the great interests and the great problems of 
life remain. 

The conception of the free public school came 
over in the Mayflower. It has grown with every 
passing year, and now outranks in breadth, com- 
plexity, and importance all other interests pertain- 
ing to the general welfare. 

The tree of state or nation may be shaken by 
party differences and dissensions, but the interests 
of education should have so safe; so secure a place 
among its topmost boughs that they will not feel 
even a breath of the ill-blowing, contending surface 
winds. 

What is true of the state, of the large community, 
is doubly true of the little town. 

Only a few souls of us, all counted, how near we 
should stand, each to the other, in a common, un- 
selfish, generous interest ! 

We have lost one* who for a long succession of 
years gave time and strength and ability to the in- 
terests of our schools, doing uncomplainingly the 
little drudgeries for Which there is and can be no 
compens ‘tion. 

If all his giving of time and strength and wear 
of nerve and muscle could be counted in cash, 
what a showing it would make! 

So suddenly called, did he grieve for unfinished 
work? We may not know. But whoever is first to 
meet him, you or I, as he fares forth in the un- 
known land, tell him we have done our best to 
finish the work as he meant it to be done. And so, 
farewell, hard-worked, large-hearted citizen and 
friend! 


*A member of the school board died during the year. Isn’t this a 
beautiful teibute?—Editor : 
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STORY OF A SCHOOL CITY.—(II.) 


BY PHILLIP EMERSON, 
Lynn, Mass. , 
FORMATION OF INDEPENDENT CLASS GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


Self government of pupils as an organized social 
body was adopted at the Cobbet school, Lynn, as 
a probiem to be worked out. It was expected that 
difficulties would arise, and steps were therefore 
made with due deliberation. it.was not taken for 
granted that success was assured, hence the ex- 
periment was first tried with the boys’ playground 
alone. Thus far the system has “made good.” 
The interest of the officers is sustained, and they 
have shcwn themselves possessed of abilities that 
may be developed to amply equal their duties as 
legislative, executive, or judicial officers. In con- 
sequence steps have been taken to extend the sys- 
tem of self government. 

The girls were impressed by the institution of a 
complete government for the boys’ playground, 
and by the interest the public took in the move- 
ment. Some of the leaders thereupon circulated 
a petition that a similar government should be 
granted to the girls’ playground. In response the 
principal granted the girls of the several classes 
the right to elect delegates to a convention, which 
was empowered to take steps to organize the sports 
of the playground, and to consider what form of 
government or association the girls as a whole de- 
sired.. The girls’ representatives have proved less 
capable of forceful constructive action than was 
the case with the boys. Their social development 
is slow. The representatives finally decided to 
petition for the right to form a Playground Asso- 
ciation, whose functions should be legislative and 
executive, not judicial, leaving the maintenance of 
order to the teachers. While it may be expected 
that the adoption of rules of order and officials for 
their enforcement will come in time, it is certainly 
altogether wise that such a step should be taken 
only when the girls themselves feel its desirability, 
and wish to undertake the responsibility for their 
own advantage. Their preference for a social 
rather than a political form of organization is not 
wnnatural, and will seem desirable to many if not 
to woman suffragists. They are deciding ques- 
tions for themselves, and are not merely registering 
the suggestions of their teachers. Under wise 
guidance the results must be valuable. 

When the teachers came to know something of 
the boys’ playground government from watching 
its-course and effects, and in view of its success, 
some further steps seemed wise. Many of the 
teachers and some pupils attended the lecture by 
Professor Scudder given in Boston in January. 
Several meetings of the teachers of the school were 
devoted in part to consideration of the values, 
difficulties, and methods of school government by 
the pupils. Finally the principal extended permis- 
sion for any class to adopt a classroom government 
by the pupils whenever both teacher and pupils de- 
sired it. The following general act of incorpora- 
tion, or plan for such governments, was issued :— 


Cobbet School, Lynn, ‘Mass., February 14, 1906. 
Believing that an extension of organized self 
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government to the classrooms is desirable, per- 
mission is hereby granted any class to organize 
under the following provision for a town form of 
government, provided both teacher and pupils de- 
sire to take the step. This grant is extended with 
the approval of the superintendent of schools. 

With the aid of their teacher, a class may organ- 
ize as a town for self-government, in order that 
they may by united efforts help one another, se- 
cure the common happiness, and maintain the order 
necessary for study. 

The principles of democratic government, and 
the general forms of New England town govern- 
ment shall be followed. Thus, a town meeting for 
the election of officers and the adoption of by-laws 
shall be called by the teacher early in September. 
Other meetings shall be called by the selectmen 
by means of a warrant stating the business to be 
considered, posted by the constable at least two 
days in advance of the meeting. A board of three 
selectmen, a clerk, a constable, and such other 
necessary and important. officers as a board of 
health shall be elected by the pupils. A trial jus- 
tice shall be appointed by the selectmen, with the 
advice and approval of the teacher. A_ chief of 
police and two policemen shall be appointed by the 
selectmen. The term of office shall be half or a 
third of the school year. 

Since the school principal and the class teacher 
are responsible to the school committee and to the 
city of Lynn for the activities and order of the 
class, the action of the town and its officers shall be 
subject to their approval. Therefore, appeals may 
be taken from the decisions and sentences of the 
trial justice to the teacher. 

Advance has been slow; during a month six 
rooms have considered and voted on the question. 
A ninth-grade class voted two to one not to under- 
take self-government. The main reason for hesi- 
tating to take the responsibility, probably, was the 
fear it would take too much time. The girls re- 
membered home cares, and many of the boys al- 
ready had to devote thought and time to their 
duties as leading officers of the playground govern- 
ment. An eighth-grade class voted unanimously in 
favor of organized self-government. Four sixth- 
grade classes have voted to accept the grant of 
power to make and enforce their own rules. 

The town form of government is preferred be- 
cause democratic government is admittedly best 
for small communities. All share in proposing, de- 
bating, and deciding rules and measures. While 
the four hundred boys of the playground could not 
meet frequently in mass meeting to discuss and 
adopt rules and other measures, and therefore 
elected class representatives to a council, the fifty 
pupils of a classroom meet daily and can easily 
legislate directly. A main object of pupil self- 
government is such training in earnest, thoughtful 
participation in school government as shall form a 
habit that will be continued into adult life, and the 
government of our political and social organiza- 
tions» This habit will be best formed if the plan of 
school organization is fitted to the needs of the 
school rather than that of the poiitical community 
in which the school is located. It is not specially 
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THE SPELLING REFORM FAD. 
BY GEORGE SEIBEL, PITTSBURG GAZETTE, 
Every one who believes that the English language is 
the most flexible and expressive of all languages, that its 
dignity and power will conquer the world of literature 
while its simplicity is conquering the world of com- 
merce, so that it will ultimately become the universal 
language of all peoples, should enregister a blazing pro- 


test against the near-sighted folly which seeks to base 


that language by concessions to the advocates of pho- 
netic spelling. 

It would be well to establish a uniform standard of 
spelling; wherever a word is spelled in more than one 
way it would be wise to establish the form phonetically 
preferable, unless it be historically objectionable—thus 
the words “honor” and “theater” should not be spelled 
“honour” and “theatre,” but “philosophy” and “psychol- 
ogy” should never be barbarized into ‘“filosofy” and 
“sykology,” which is the ultimate tendency of the spell- 
ing reform fad. ’ 

Changes in language come by evolution, not by revo- 
lution; by slow growth, not by anarchistic upheaval. 
Since the days of Chaucer and the introduction of print- 
ing, English orthography has been gravitating toward its 
present well-nigh stable condition. Our spelling has 
nearly crystallized into uniformity, and ‘any attempt to 
“reform” it by arbitrary enactment of new rules would 
only result in a vast multiplicity of new exceptions. ~ 
Any violent change in the accepted spelling of words 
like “through” or “thorough” is unwise, unscholarly, 
dangerous, and expensive. Nearly every change pro- 
posed by the spelling deformers is open to some specific 
objection; as to the general scope of their “reform’’ pro- 
gram, there are many palpable and weighty considera- 
tigns that militate against it. It may be well to state 
a few for the judgment of candid people:— 

1. Reform spelling would destroy the historic dignity 
of words; for example, its tendency would be to spell 
“God” G-a-u-d. 

2. It would eliminate etymological distinctions, 
crushing out the soul of words; for example, its ten- 
deney would be to spell “verb” v-u-r-b, obscuring its 
derivation from the Latin “verbum.” 

3. Many new homonyms would be created; for ex- 
ample, to the eye there would no longer be any difference 
between “meet,” to come together, “meat,” flesh, and 
“mete,” a boundary. Foreigners learning English, on 
whose account the spelling deformers exhibit great .con- 
cern, would be confused worse than ever. ° 

4. Proper names could never be conformed to the 
new rules. Even Brander Matthews would not carry 
vandalism to the point of writing “Julius Seizer.” Asa 
result there would have to be two sets of rules—one for 
spelling common words, another for proper names. 

5. Words from foreign languages, of which English 
has more than any other tongue, could not be conformed 
to the new rules; for example, “au fait” would never be 
written ‘“o fay,” another proof of the futility of attempt- 
ing such reform. 

6. The reform would react by corrupting pronuncia- 
tion, for spelling influences pronunciation as much as 
pronunciation affects spelling. For example, in spelling 
“catalogue” without the final “ue,” to be consistent the 
present participle would have to be spelled “cataloging,” 
and this spelling would inevitably result in softening 
the “g” to the “j” sound before many years. 

7. To drop the silent ‘“e”’ from the end of most 
words would inevitably corrupt the pronunciation, both 
of preceding vowels and consonants; for example, the 
tendency would be to pronounce “fate” like “fat,” and 
“singe” like “sing.” 

8. To adopt “t” instead of “ed” as the sign of the 


preterit would create more confusion and fresh excep- 
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tions. The pasttense of many verbs would be confused 
with other words; for example, ‘mist’ and the past of 
“to miss.” Verbs which end in d or t would have to 
retain the old form; for example, “burst” would still be 
“bursted,” thus again there would be two sets of rules 
where there was one before. Moreover, people of care- 
ful speech do not pronounce “ed” like ‘“t”; they say 
“kiss’d’’ not “‘kist,” and therefore the proposed change 
would misrepresent pronunciation. And if enacted, the 
change would tend to corrupt the pronunciation of many 
words; thus “confust’ would ultimately lose the long 
sound of the “u,”’ and be pronounced “confusst,” “timed” 
if spelled “timt’’ would ultimately be pronounced nearly 
like “timid.” Again, this change would make altogether 
archaic and obsolete the poetic emphasis of the “ed” in 
such lines as Keats’s 


Beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
Ané purple-stainéd mouth. 


It would, finally, give to written English the “clipt’” ap- 
pearance of a bobtailed dog, and tend to give spoken 
English the hideous cacophony of a Hottentot dialect. 

9. It would be just as reasonable and feasible, be- 
sides being far cheaper, to start a pronunciation reform, 
and pronounce every word as it is written. Why not do 
this? 

These are i few considerations, set down almost at 
random, to show the reason for earnest opposition to the 
anarchistic mutilation of historic spelling. But the fun- 
damental reason for conservatism is grounded in the 
very nature of human language itself. One need not be 
a linguist, nor need ever have heard of Grimm’s law, to 
know that spoken language is continually changing. No 
two nations using the same language speak it alike, no 
two generations in the same country speak alike, nor any 
two sections of one country-—nay, there are hundreds of 
words which no two “spelling reformers” pronounce 
alike. Spoken language is continually changing, 
whereas the printing press has almost permanently fixed 
the forms of our written language. As Alexander Bllis, 
though himself a spelling reformer, admitted: “Spelling 
would probably have to be adjusted from generation to 
generation.”” If English orthography were reformed to- 
day, it would have to be reformed all over again within 
fifty years. 

The teachers of youth in the schools throughout the 
country know that the difficulties of our present mode of 
spelling are largely imaginary and exaggerated. Chil- 
dren learn spelling more easily than almost any other 
branch. The averages made in spelling examinations 
are much higher than those made in grammar, for ex- 
ample. It is nonsense to say that the minds of Ameri- 
ean children are not equal to mastering the present 
orthography, daily experience having taught the con- 
trary. A written word is the symbol of a spoken word, 
and the form of the symbol has little to do with ease in 
learning it. In languages nearly phonetic, like Spanish 
and German, the illiterate spell just as poorly as in Eng- 
lish: 

There is clearly no call for any violent changes in our 
established spelling, and sensible people cannot but de- 
plore the ukase of President Roosevelt which gives en- 
couragement to phonetic fanatics. Those 300 words are 
the entering wedge for a revolution that would turn our 
language into chaos, would make our libraries useless, 
would make American children unable to read books or 
papers printed in England; if stretched far enough it 
would cut our language off from the English entirely 
and create a new Americanese dialect, a hideous chop- 
stick monstrosity that would make Noah Webster turn 
around in his grave. Scholars everywhere should pro- 
test against the linguistic lunacy that would make every 
printed book in our libraries obsolete and every text- 
book in our schools out of date, upset every established 
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standard of writing and test of culture, degrading the 
dignity of the majestic language which Shakespeare and 
Milton have placed upon an eminence far above every 
other, the Greek of modern times. 

Against the mistaken zeal of well-meaning people who 
are misled by the specious word “reform,” it would be 
well to emphasize the words of Richard Grant White: 
“The sudden and deliberate reforming of English spell- 
ing seems to be open to three objections—it is unneces- 
sary; it is undesirable; it is impossible.’—Address Alle- 
gheny County Institute. 
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HATRED OF SCHOOL AND DISLIKE OF STUDY. 
BY HIRAM HADLEY: 
For the cure of the above-named disease the following 
prescription and treatment is recommended :— 


PRESCRIPTION. 


Take the following ingrédients in the proportions 
named :— 


Thorough knowledge of the subjects being 


Careful preparation for each recitation........ 10% 
Interest and enthusiasm in the subject........ 10% 
Sympathy with the pupil's difficulties......... 10% 
Appreciation of pupil’s efforts................ 10% 
Kind, gentle, cheerful tones of voice when . 


Mix thoroughly. 

TREATMENT. 

This diease is most succesfully cured when the doctor 
instead of the patient takes the medicine, and the pa- 
tient gets the effect of the medicine by pleasant associa- 
tion with the doctor. Therefore, it is reeommended that 
the teacher take a large dose one hour before breakfast. 
Then, beginning with 9 a. m., take a dose each hour until 
4p.m. In very bad eases, the teacher may take a dose 
one or two hours before retiring at night. (Continue the 
treatment during the entire term, unless the pupil is 
cured sooner. If faithfully administered, it rarely re- 
quires over thirty days to effect a cure. But, to prevent 
a return of the disease or other pupils’ catching it, it is 
recommended that the teacher. keep a supply of the medi- 
cine on hand, and take a dose whenever any symptoms 
of the disease appear. 


OPINIONS. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 
Inside a window, by a public way, 
A little diamond lay exposed to view. 
Its rays were small, but all its light was true. 
Few saw it as they hurried by that day. 


One, looking, cried: “Oh, what a brilliant gem! 
No fairer one is there in all the land! 
See how it flashes out on every hand! 

*Tis fit to deck a royal diadem!”’ 


“A gem, no doubt,” another said, “but small, 
And roughly cut. Its setting, too, is poor. 
Then see where it is kept—a third-class store! 
Don’t look at it. It cannot please at all.” 


“Mere paste!” a third remarked, with careless glance. 
“The world is full-of such. Their mocking glare 
Meets us on every hand. Diamonds are rare. 

To think all true displays great ignorance.” 


“How lovely!’ said a fourth. “What may this be? 
Iam not wise in gem and treasure lore. 
“This may be true or false. I know no more 
Than that it is a pleasant thing to see.” 


The little diamond, with a steady light, 
Beamed from its cushion all that sunny day. 
No bitter comment dimmed a single ray; 
No flattering words brought out a gleam more bright. 


O heart of mine—I said—can you not read 
A needed lesson, though in senseless stone? 
Leap not at praise. Sink not at censure’s tone. 
Words cannot change your worth. Why give them heed? 
Boston Jourgal. 
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THE NEW HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Standing in the glow of a peerless September 
afternoon, and before a large and distinguished 
company of professors, statesmen, financiers, 
foreign visitors, and medical alumni, President Eliot 
impressively dedicated the new medical school in 
the following memorable words :— 

“J devote these buildings, and their successors in 
coming time, to the teaching of the medical and 
surgical arts which combat disease and death, alle- 
viate injuries and defend and assure private and 
public health, and to the pursuit of the biological 
and medical sciences on which depends all progress 
in the medical and surgical arts and in preventive 
medicine. I solemnly dedicate them to the service 
of individual men, and of human society, and invoke 
upon them the favor of men and the blessing of 
God.” 

And what a stately pile these newly-dedicated 
buildings form! Certainly nowhere else on this 
continent, and probably not on any other conti- 
nent, have the disciples of Esculapius as magnifi- 
cent a temple devoted to their healing art. And 
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the great granite steps, and here and there a granite 
fountain basin. The wood of the interior is old- 
century oak. The stairs and borders are of 
polished marble of lighter shades. 

No statement of the full cost of the suite of build- 


_ings has been made public, so far as we have ob- 


served; but it is whispered about that the struc- 
tures and their site represent an outlay of about five 
million dollars. Judging by the inscriptions on the 
tablets on the walls the buildings are almost en- 
tirely memorials. One is a memorial to the late 
Collis P. Huntington, the railway magnate, an- 
other to the late David Sears, and the others to 
Junius S. Morgan, the father of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the financier. These munificent gifts, as also 
that of a million dollars by Mr. Rockefeller, were 
gracefully recognized at the dedicatory exercises. 
At the second day’s exercises, which were held 
on the other side of the Charles, the University 
conferred several honorary degrees, some on 
eminent Americans, among whom was Charles A. 
Coolidge, the architect of the new buildings; and 
others on eminent foreigners—British, German, 


HARVARD’S NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


when these new structures shall be encircled, as 
_ they will be, by a group of hospitals, wherein prac- 
tice may attend on study, the whole will form as 
complete a medical equipment as can be found in 
any land. 

The buildings—five in number—are all of choice 
Vermont marble from the Dorset quarries, bluish- 
gray in color, and beautifully clouded. They are 
arranged along the two sides and one end of a spa- 
cious quadrangle that is, one hundred and seventy- 
five yards long and sixty yards wide. They are 
but three stories high, and follow closely the lines 
of ancient Greek architecture. The lines of the side 
buildings would be unpleasantly plain and even 
severe, were they not relieved by the handsome 
facade of the administration building at the south 
end of the quadrangle. The tall and portly Ionic 
columns of this building are simply majestic. 
Pleasant relief to the abundant marble is given by 


Photo by E. Chickering, Boston. 


Mexican, and Canadian. At the banquet in Memo- 
rial Hall were many guests from the leading 
American universities, who presented their felicita- 
tions on the success attendant on Harvard’s medi- 
cal enterprise. 

. It is a far cry from the old medical building on 
North Grove street to the magnificent marble 
palace of to-day. Those who recall the old tide- 
invaded fells district of but a few years~ago can but 
faintly realize the change to the many elegant edu- 
cational structures of the present in that region. 
But the Harvard medics are more handsomely 
housed now than their kin in the other departments. 
Will they make possible the realization of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s dream of “a new start for medical edu- 
cation and research in our country”? It is a great 
ambition to live’up to, but is not beyond their win- 
ning. 
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SCIENTIFIC TRAINING TO THINK. 


There is an absurd notion that ability to think is 
a gift of heaven the same as the gift of the artist, 
the violinist, or the organist. This is little less than 
a popular superstition ; indeed, it is almost an edu- 
cational superstition. 

Have you ever tried to combat an intelligent 
man’s superstition that it rains toads and earth- 
worms, that the change of moon changes the 
weather, that there is a line storm on March 21 and 
September 21? Or even an intelligent woman's 
superstition about a bird’s flying into the window, 
or about adog’s barking at night, or about the 
breaking of a looking glass, about seeing the new 
moon over the right shoulder, or the more sense- 
less thirteen or Friday superstition? If you have 
ever really faced any deep-seated superstition in 
the case of an intelligent man or woman you can 
suspect the problem that must be faced by educa- 
tors who say that skill in thinking which can make 
desirable character can be as scientifically taught as 
any branch in school, and that the differences in re- 
sult will be no greater than in the case of arith- 
metic. 

The first and most important issue, educationally, 
therefore, is to uproot this superstition, is to con- 
vince the educational world of our day that in 
everything that is taught by which a child knows 
more, does things better, and says things more cor- 
rectly there*is a way to so know, to do, and to say 
things as to form character through the thinking. 

Have you read Scott’s “Guy Mannering’’? If so, 
do you remember what a strange, uncertain feeling 
you had because it did not in all respects come out 
as you were led in your feeling to think that it was 
coming out. There is, probably, no other great 
novel which has the same psychological effect. Did 
you ever know the cause of it? -It is said, upon 
what seems like good foundation for the statement, 
that Sir Walter Scott during the writing of “Guy 
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Mannering”’ lost a popular superstition which had 
gone with him through life up to that point, that he 
had accepted it and had been influenced by it until 
he started to build a plot thereon, and then the 
charm vanished, sense supplanted superstition, and 
he wriggled himself out of his dilemma as best he 
could, producing thereby probably the most fasci- 
nating novel, psychologically, that has been writ- 
ten. 

Whatever of truth there may be in this long- 
believed account of Scott’s mental action, it is true 
that there should be just such a transformation in 
the educational life of to-day. We should ee to it 
at once that our superstition as to the futility of 
scientific teaching of skill in thinking is superseded 
by unswerving faith that the public schools can lead 
children to make noble characters through the way 
we teach them to think while we are leading them 
into knowledge, into doing things, into saying and 
writing things well. So may it be. 


a 


THE PITTSBURG DECISION. 


The courts have declared the rule providing for 
the salary commission of Pittsburg null and void, 
but even before that ruling the antagonism of the 


‘teachers and the public was so general as to 


jeopardize its usefulness. The editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education is especially interested, as it was 
his privilege to make an address before a large 
audience in the Carnegie hall,—which address was 
printed in this paper in the issue of November 10, 
1904,—in the great movement for salary advance. 

Two years ago the salaries of Pittsburg, the rich- 
est city in the United States for its size, were 
scandalously low and had been for all time. The 
women teachers organized: in a sane manner and, 
backed by the press and public sentiment of the 
city, held mass meetings and aroused the interest 
of the people to an unusual degree. The Central 
board of education made new schedules, which. 
though much less than those petitioned for, were a 
decided improvement over what had been. Eight 
hundred dollars was the maximum, but there were 
several strings to it. They not only required seven 
years’ experience, and a first-grade state certificate, 
but the Central board of education appointed the 
city superintendent and four principals as a salary. 
commission to determine which teachers were 
eligible for the increase. This commission used 
blanks for tabulating the facts about the teachers’ ° 
experience and certificates. 

In April, 1905, this commission gave fifteen days’ 
notice to all seven-years’ teachers who held a state 
certificate that they must pass an examination, pre- 
pared by this commission, before they would be 
certificated! 

Circumstances and the courts seem to have been 
against the proposition. The teachers as a whole 
were not satisfied nor benefited. The press and 
public sentiment, that had sided with the teachers in 
their salary crusade, stayed with them in their anti- 
examination rebellion, and there was at once an un- 
fortunate contest between the salary commission on 
the one side and the teachers, press, and public on 
the other. 

Whoever knows aught of every scheme based 
upon written examinations knows full well that 
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“excellent teachers are turned down,” as the presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg board of education confessed 
in a public statement. 

The Journal of Education has said times out of 
number that the passing of an examination is 
largely trick work, which no one ought to be ex- 
pected to indulge in who has not been in practice. 

The teachers made another issue, in which they 
had much public support; namely, that the judg- 
ment of the commission was made up in part by the 
written estimate of parties outside of the commis- 
sion, and that a teacher had a right to know whose 
judgment was taken, and also a right to express her 
opinion upon the competency of such testimony. 

‘In this attitude the teachers had the fullest sup- 
port of the press and the public, and the salary com- 
mission was placed in a most unenviable position. 
Of course the courts must decide against such an 
attitude, because it was a financial affair that was 
at stake. Property rights were jeopardized upon 
star chamber proceedings, which is wholly un- 
American. It only needed a tax-payer’s suit to take 
the matter into court, and the commission was 
promptly wiped out of existence. The court de- 
clared the commission to be a false body, entirely 
supernumerary, unnecessary, and with no legal ex- 
istence whatever. 


OUR ATTITUDE ON SIMPLIFICATION. 

A superintendent in Illinois in a highly com- 
plimentary personal letter says: “I do not under- 
stand why you should seem to sympathize with 
those who would make fun of the work done by 
the board working on simplified spelling.” For 
this inquiry I am grateful, as it furnishes a sugges- 
tion for some remarks. 

There are four attitudes toward this subject: 
First, a purpose to go toward phonetic spelling 
as far as possible, pushing the public, and espe- 
cially writers, toward it with all possible haste. 
With these we have no sympathy. Second, 
there are those who oppose every modification of 
the “classical” spelling of English—who insist 
upon centre, traveller, and saviour. They are 
“stand patters” with a vengeance. With these we 
have no sympathy. Third, there are those who 
have no special conviction or interest in the mat- 
ter, but who are ready for any sensational fad 
from tricks in teaching reading and arithmetic to 
simplified spelling. They are ready to be disciples 
of anything or of anybody provided there is an op- 
portunity for sensational satisfaction with one’s 
activities. It is a species of professional “busy 
work.” With these we have no sympathy. 
Fourth, there are those who rejoice in any 
movement that simplifies spelling without vilify- 
ing it. They welcome center, savior, traveler, 
quartet, cigaret, program, and every other natural 
simplification, but they abominate thru, tho, and 
every other created form which is a substitute in- 
stead of a simplification. These are vilifications or 
deformations, because they are purely arbitrary, 
signify nothing, and would be followed by any 
other freak forms, as “nu” for knew, or “ot” for 
ought. With those who delight in simplifications 
and abominate vilifications we are in full sym- 
pathy. We rejoice in every simplification. 
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Why do we appear to. sympathize with those 
who make fun of the work of the board of simpli- 
fication? Because we do not feel that that boatd 
goes about its work in a scholarly or manly way. 
It gives no idea of its ultimate purpose, and claims 
as its own forms with which it has had no more 
to do than the man in the moon. It commercial- 
izes the whole movement. It is promoted in the 
same way that patent foods and freak novels are 
boomed. No story book foisted upon the public 
by street car placards and announcements of 
“largest sales” ever lives more than a season or 
two. A half-million sale is often obtained for a 
book that will lose its entire demand in a month 
when some other new book is promoted. 

Never before in the world’s history has there 
been anything of this nature in the educational or 
scholastic world. Again, the appeals are all of the 
same order as those of the greenbacker, the free 
silverite, and the populist, namely a short cut to 
wealth, power, and ease. They are champions of 
fiat spelling. They believe that the edict of the 
government, or even of a President, can make a 
paper dollar as good as gold, though it can never 
command a gold dollar, so they believe that the 
President of the United States could make college 
presidents write “nu” and “ot” if he chose to do 
so. We believe nothing of the kind. There is no 
more possibility of a commercially advertised, 
Presidentially-promoted fiat spelling scheme being 
permanent than there was of the greenback, free 
silver, or populistic political scheme, and I have 
seen half the country frighted by each of those 


_tricks, just as a lot of school men seem to believe 


they can save forty per cent. of the time of stu- 


dents by using forty per cent. of the letters in 
“ought.” 


A 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Massachusetts has a new law for medical in- 
spection in all the schools of the state. The law re- 
quires that the school committee (or the local 
board of health) of every city and town im the state 
shall appoint one or more school physicians, and 
shall provide them with all necessary facilities for 
prosecuting their work, which is to inspect the 
condition of the children of the public schools 
promptly and frequently, and especially after any 
absence from unknown reasons, or when a pupil 
appears to be ill. The statute is explicit in its 
directions. It is adapted to protect the afflicted 
pupil and all other pupils, by preventing the child’s 
presence in school in case of a contagious disease, 
and by informing its parents promptly in any case 
of natural defect that requires .attention. These 
school physicians are not appointed to prescribe 
for the children. Their particular duty ends when 
they have notified the parents that the condition of 
the child requires medical attention or treatment of 
a professional character. The duty of the official 
inspector is to ascertain the facts with respect to 
the condition of the individual pupil and to guard 
the safety and promote the efficiency of the school 
community, | 

This law was passed as the result of satisfactory 
experimental work in many communities. It gives 
to every community in the state that which favored 
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communities have had for some time. It has long 
been known that certain contagious diseases to 
which children are especially subject are often 
widely disseminated through the community by the 
agency of the schools, children having such 
diseases as scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, etc., 
being sent to school before their condition be- 
comes known to their parents, and allowed to re- 
main because teachers do not discover that they 
are affected. 

This is perhaps the most potent reason for the 
enactment of the law, although its usefulness is 
demonstrably great in the way of discovering nat- 
ural defects of vision or hearing that incapacitate 
children from doing their school work with facility. 
There are abundant instances of children who have 
been regarded as lazy or mentally defective, when 
their fault was a remediable defect of the eyes or 
the hearing, rather than a defect of the mind. 
Some of these instances are of a really pathetic 
character. A pair of spectacles often makes all the 
difference between apparent stupidity and intelli- 
gence in learning lessons. These are conditions 
which elude the attention of a great many parents, 
and a great many teachers. The real seat of the 
trouble with the child as a pupil does not plainly 
appear to the unprofessional observers. The 
trained medical official quickly discovers it by 
simple tests. 

-0-@-0- 


JANE BROWNLEE’S PLAN. 


Miss Brownlee, principal of LaGrange school, 
Toledo, has developed a plan for child training 
which has several interesting features, either new 
or delightfully modified. Possibly as good an idea 


_ of her purpose and the simplicity of her way of at- 


taining it can be given by her “Word a Month” 
scheme. Each month has its word which is made 
prominent by banner or blackboard, and there is 
some reference to it by the pupils each day, by 
story, quotation, reading lesson, or composition. 
These words are:— 

September—Kindness. 

October—Cleanliness. 

November—Obedience. 

December—Self-control. 

January—Courtesy and Cheerfulness. | 

February—Work. 

March—Honor. 

April—Honesty. 

May—tTruthfulness and Clean Language. 

June—Manners. 


This is merely suggestive of the many devices 
which she has for enlisting interest and zeal of the 
school of 800 children in their personal improve- 
ment in social and moral ways. 

George W. Holden, Springfield, Mass., has done 
much toward promoting her goad work through 
publicity. It has been a conviction of Mr. Holden’s 
for years that there is as much real child-training in 
keeping a book clean through a good cover, and in 
similar habits, as there is in much of the intellectual 
work of the school, and we are sure that he has as 
valuable a mission in education as any man among 
us. 
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ART MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Simmons College is offering this winter a most 
attractive course of lectures on utilizing the Art 
Museum for the schools under the direction of a 
general committee of which President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard is chairman. The movement of 
which this course of lectures is the outgrowth was 
started four years ago with Miss Anna Boynton 
Thompson as the leading spirit, while associated 
with her from the first were John Henry Wright, 
Henry Turner Bailey, William T. Sedgwick, and 
Walter Sargent. In another column is an interest- 
ing and important announcement. 


George Bernard Shaw, the Englishman who 
says that he has never written a play as bad as 
Shakespeare’s, is styled “an intellectual clown who 
has never had his equal in English literature.” A. 
B. Walkley says his name should be spelled Pshaw. 


A time-table is not good for passage. It tells 
you when to go, but you must get your transporta- 
tion just the same. Many teachers think that they 
furnish the pupils transportation when they have 
merely provided a time-table. 


Lowell appears to have fifty per cent. more pupils 
with defective sight than any other American city, 
but this is probably due to the fact that the medical 
inspection is the most thorough in the United 
States. 


Rarely can a city increase the salaries of 
teachers, principals, high school teachers, super- 
visors, and superintendent at one time. If there 
is a beginning with any it will ultimately reach all. 


The lower classes in society are the intellectual 
equals of the upper classes, and there is not a shred 
of evidence upon which to hang a doubt on this 
subject. 


It costs the tax-payers nearly twice as much, 
based on average attendance, to educate a child 
even in the poor rural schools as in the best city 
schools. 


Chicago gives less than half as much time to 
drawing as does New York, and only two-thirds 
as much as Boston. 


Every good school man will help a good county 
superintendent to a third term regardless of party 
politics. 


A book that does not in some way strengthen, 
enrich, or relax in a healthful way is harmful. 


The United States naval board is obstreperous, 
and refuses to say that candidates have “past.” 


A five-million-dollar plant for the Harvard 
medical school leads the world. 


The recuperation of vacation must last till June. 
Team games are always best for school yards. 


Tradition fetters no one more than the teacher. 
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THE WEEK 


A SENSELESS AND BLOODY RIOT. 


People who have been insisting that the United 
States ought to “do something,” at least by way of 
remonstrance, to check the anti-Jewish riots in 
Russia, should give.a little thoughtful considera- 
tion to what happened in Atlanta on the evening of 
September 22, and the day following. In that city 
of colleges, churches, and an American Christian 
civilization, a furious mob fell upon inoffensive 
negroes on the streets, on the street cars, and in 
their own shops and homes, and beat and _ killed 
them without mercy, for no other reason than that 
certain ruffians of their race had at various times 
and places during the preceding few weeks com- 


mitted assaults upon white women. The actual vic- 


tims of the mob were as innocent of wrong-doing 
as the Jews massacred the other day in Poland, and 
did not even know that they were in peril until the 
mob swooped down upon them. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. 


Atlanta has been sowing the wind of race hatred 
for months, and now it has reaped the whirlwind in 
this outbreak, in which ten or twelve negroes were 
killed and ninety injured, and three or four white 
men killed and ten or twelve injured. The recent 
hotly-contested Democratic primary in Georgia 
turned upon the question of disfranchising the 
blacks, and the newspapers engaged in the cam- 
paign made use of sensational reports of negro out- 
rages as ammunition, one paper actually going so 
far as to offer a money reward to a mob which 
should lynch a negro for the “usual crime.” The 
evil crusade has been kept up, and the mob which 
stained the good name of the city with as bloody a 
riot as has occurred in any American city since the 
draft-riots in New York during the war, was incited 
to its work by flaming newspaper bulletins, group- 
ing recent crimes for the deliberate purpose of 
rousing race feeling. 


SCENES OF HORROR. 


The scenes of horror enacted while this frenzy 
was on are sickening to read of, and must have been 
appalling to witness. There were reprisals of 
course. It is too much to expect of the negro that 
he will allow himself to be hounded to death, and 
make no resistance. Several mounted policemen 
were ambushed in the negro quarter and three of 
them killed; the murderers presumably acting on 
the idea that the police were hunting themselves or 
others of their race, and that they would best fire 
first. But most of the killing and most of the 
brutality was on the side of the whites; and it is 
certain to be followed by an aftermath of crime, 
violence, and bloody reprisals not only in Atlanta, 
but elsewhere in the South. 


THE CUBAN PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

The Cuban peace negotiations, carried on by 
Commissioners Taft and Bacon on behalf of the 
United States, haye been wisely accompanied with 
preparations for possible war. Battleships and 
cruisers haye been hurried tq Havana, and all ar- 
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rangements made for landing a large force of 
marines and soldiers if it should unhappily become 
necessary. The task of the commissioners proved 
a difficult one. They became satisfied, on investi- 
gation, that there had been serious irregularities in 
the elections of last year, which gave good cause for 
the discontent out of which the insurrection had 
sprung; and that the revolutionists, whom they 


estimated to number at least 15,000, had with them 
the sympathies of a majority of the people. The 


commissioners communicated these conclusions to 


President Palma, and recommended that all the 
officials elected last year resign except the Presi- 
dent himself, whom they urged to retain his office, 
as a patriotic duty. 


PALMA’S OBSTINACY FORCES INTERVENTION. 


Up to the meeting of Congress on September 28, 
the prospect of a peaceful adjustment seemed good. 
But when Congress assembled, it appeared that 
President Palma’s purpose to resign was, indeed, as 
Both parties in Con- 
gress joined in the appeal to Palma to reconsider 
his resignation, but he refused to do so, on the 
ground that by reason of the operations of the 
American commission on one hand, and the rebels 
on the other, the government was without authority, 
and the situation was hopeless. As the vice-presi- 
dent and the cabinet also resigned, and Congress 
broke up without formal adjournment, American 
intervention was the only alternative to complete 
chaos. Mr. Taft issued a proclamation of a provi- 
sional government September 29, with himself as 
provisional governor; but at the same time an- 
nounced that the provisional administration would 
continue only until order was restored and new 
elections held, and that it would be carried on in 
strict accord with the Cuban constitution. 

A REBUFF AND A WARNING. 

The effect of this communication was to rouse 
the President’s party, the Moderates, to great 
anger, and to elicit from the President himself a flat 
refusal to comply with the suggestions, and an an- 
nouncement of his fixed purpose to tender his 
resignation at a special session of Congress, to be 
immediately convened. Thereupon the commis- 
sioners, under instructions from President Roose- 
velt, warned both parties that unless they came to 
an immediate agreement the United States must 
land forces to compel a settlement, and to establish 
a military administration until order could be re- 
stored, and new and fair elections held. This ulti- 
matum had the desired effect. The Moderates 
yielded and consented to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of six, to discuss terms of peace with a like 
committee of the Liberal or revolutionary party, 
with an agreement to submit any points upon which 
agreement might be found impossible to the arbi- 
tration of the American peace commissioners. 

HUGHES OR HEARST? 


New York politics promise to be even more ex- 
citing than usual this fall. The day of the meeting 


(Continued on page 976.) 
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STORY OF A SCHOOL CITY. 


{Continued from page 363.] 


desirable that schools in a city should adopt a city 
form of government, and schools in the country 
town or county governments in form. If the sense 
of individual responsibility for the course of affairs 
in a community or society is firmly implanted in 
youth, the adult will have no trouble in mastering 
the details of any form in which a community is 
oiganized. It is not the aim of school govern- 
ments by the pupils to instruct them in civil gov- 
ernment, but to train them therein. 

A system of separate playground and classroom 
governments seems complicated. It is com- 
plicated. But this is no evil. The government of 
France is centralized, simple. The story is told that 
a French minister of education told a visitor that 
he could say just what page of a text-book the 
pupils of a grade were considering at a given hour 
throughout the Republic. Whether true or not, 
the principle illustrated is true, and is strikingly 
the opposite of the variety in local government, and 
the freedom of action that prevails in America. 
Our system of national, state, county, and town or. 
city governments has been pronounced the most 
complicated in the world. But we believe in it. 
Self-government in a large school may well be 
complex in similar fashion, and yet most efficient. 
The playground and classroom governments do 
not conflict or overlap. Each has its own sphere. 
Every room discusses and adopts its own rules and 
enforces them. Since the object is to train the chil- 
dren to actively participate in organized social 
movements as a matter of duty, it is an advantage 
to give all an opportunity to share directly in the 
work of government, as they may under a town or 
purely democratic system. 

In introducing classroom governments, when 
any teacher had expressed her approval the princi- 
pal addressed the class, stating in simple form the 
objects in view in adopting self-government, the 
responsibilities and cares the pupils would assume, 
and the forms of government they might adopt. 
They were then given a day or two to discuss the 
question among themselves and with their parents 
before voting whether or not to accept incorpora- 
tion. When a class had voted in favor of under- 
taking self-government, a town warrant was pre- 
pared by teacher or principal, and advice was given 
as to the qualities they should seek to secure in 
the various officers they were to elect. After a 
couple of days for discussion, action under the war- 
rant would commence, and the government would 
be instituted. Some dictation exercises embodying 
the simplest forms of parliamentary action were 
given as a language exercise, and were of material 
aid in enabling the pupils to conduct their meetings 
properly. A sample warrant follows:— 

TOWN WARRANT. 

The pupils of room 16 in the Cobbet school, 
Lynn, Mass., are hereby notified to meet in their 
classroom at 8 a. m. Monday, February 19, for the 
purpose of organizing a class government, and to 
act on the following articles :— 

1. To choose a moderator, by ballot. 

2. To choose a clerk, by ballot. 
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3. To elect a board of three selectmen, a con- 
stable, and such other officers as are necessary to 
carry the rules that are adopted into effect. 

4. To see whether or not the class will choose 
a town name. 

5. To adopt rules for the happiness, health, and 
order of the class. 


a 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INCORRIGIBLE BOY. 


(Continued from page 356.) 


made while they are in this room. The old dime 
novels have given them a great love of action, and 
they read eagerly such authors as Henty, Ellis, and 
Stratemeyer. They are especially fond of such 
books as “The Life of Theodore Roosevelt,” “With 
Dewey at Manila,” “At the Fall of Port Arthur,” 
“Minute Boys at Lexington.” It is doubtful 


. whether after the start they make, here, toward 


good reading, they will ever go back to the dime 
novel. 

An interesting: and instructive incident which 
occurred in this room a few weeks ago comes to my 
mind. One of these boys had a particularly rest- 
less disposition, and was full of roving tendencies. 
He had repeatedly run away from home, always, 
however, to return. In fact, for one of these 
escapades he had been placed in the ungraded 
room. Ever since he entered he had been regular 
in attendance, and had attended strictly to his 
school duties. But finally the old symptoms began 
to appear, and the boys told the teacher that he 
was going to run away again. Next week a circus 
was coming, and he had reported that he was going 
off with it. The teacher felt uneasy, but reflected. ° 
On the afternoon before the circus she kept him 
after school. When all the others had gone she 
said: “George, you’ve been a good boy ever since 
you have been in this room. You’ve had your les- 
sons, and you haven’t been absent a single day. 
Now I’m going to reward you for it. To-morrow 
is ‘circus day,’ and you may have a holiday. I 
want you to go home and go to bed early to-night, 
and get up in good season to-morrow morning, go 
out to the circus, and have a good time all day. 
Thursday morning I want you to come in and tell 
me all about it.” Never before were a teacher's 
orders so easy to follow. The next morning the 
boys, seeing George’s vacant seat, looked know- 
ingly at one another. But the teacher simply said: 
“T have given George a holiday to-day, so that he 
may go to the circus, he has been such a good boy.” 
The following day, George was back in his seat; 
but the adventures he had had, and the sights he 
had seen—all of which he painted in brilliant colors 
to the teacher—were certainly, to use classical lan- 
guage, “mirabile dictu.” 

Nothing about a teacher so impresses these boys 
as the possession of a high degree of skill in some 
line which they admire. If she can do something 
that they would like to be able to do but can’t, they 
are likely to look up to her as a superior being. 
The story is true in spirit if not in fact of the tough 
school that had driven out teacher after teacher. A 
new one was coming, and the scholars were all in 
the schoolroom waiting to receive him. As_ he 
entered the door he spied a peg in the wall across 
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the room. Giving his hat a whirl, he hung it suc- 
cessfully on the peg and then, going to the teacher’s 
desk, rapped sharply and said: “Come to order.” 
That was the end of anarchy in that school. The 
big boys slunk shamefaced to their seats, and went 
to work. Not one of them could have hung his hat 
on that peg. 

The punishment, too, that just fits the case; that 
is not of the stereotyped kind; that is a little out of 
the regular order, has a marked effect on boys of 

_ this class. Some years ago a tough city school in 
New England had routed half a dozen experienced 
schoolmasters. Finally a down-east Yankee was 
secured for the place. He said he could do it. He 
wasn’t impressive to look at, but ae nad never failed 
in a situation. He took the school. At first the 
boys didn’t know quite what to think of him. He 
wasn’t just like the rest. They were taking his 
measure all the first morning until recess. When 
they went out at recess, he followed them, as was 
the custom, to keep order in the yard. Under- 
standing boys, however, he slipped a rattan under 
his coat as he passed his desk. When he reached 
the outer door the boys were gathered in groups in 
the yard, casting glances now and then in his direc- 
tion. Finally, one big fellow broke from one of the 
groups, and, sauntering up to the new master, with 
both hands in his pockets and his hat on the back 
of his head, said in a loud tone, with a Yankee 
twang in his voice: “Mr. Braown, can you tell us 
what the price of greens is to-day?” Seizing the 
fellow by the collar and laying the rattan on his 
back until the victim roared with pain, the master 
said: ‘“That’s the price of greens to-day ; to-morrow 
they'll be higher.” The incident ended disorder in 
that school. Nobody, after that, had any further in- 
terest in the price of garden vegetables. 

Finally, let us not pass too lightly over the in- 
corrigible boy. Oftentimes he is an incorrigible 
boy because he is a boy of such buoyant life and 
such tremendous energy that the teacher is with- 
out the ability to reduce him to school terms. He 
laughs in scorn at the rules of the school. He will 
not be run into the same mould that holds all the 
other tallow candles. He has more of human 
power than the teacher himself. Rightly trained, 
he may be the very one—he often is—to lead in 
momentous political battles, to superintend gigantic 
commercial enterprises, to build great railroads, to 
construct massive bridges, and rear skyward city 
blocks. What we call incorrigible boys may after- 


wards become criminals; more often they grow up » 


into respectable men and useful and public-spirited 
citizens—Address at American Institute of In- 
struction. 
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ART MUSEUMS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The committee on the utilization of the museum by 
schools and colleges announces a short series of popular 
lectures to be given in Boston on Fridays in the months 
of November and December, probably in the evening; 
the time and place of the lectures will be made known 
later. Two of the lectures, one on painting and one on 
the minor arts, will be given by John LaFarge. W. P. P. 
Longfellow wiil discuss architecture. A lecture on 
sculpture will be announced later. Professor H. Lang- 
ford Warren of Harvard University and Walter Sargent, 
agent of the state board of education, will speak on the 
general subject of the use of museums by teachers and 
the public. These lectures in November and December 
will be followed from January to April by courses of 
study in the museum illustrated by its objects of art. 
These courses, which will be announced in detail here- 
after, are under the auspices of Simmons College. They 
will be primarily for teachers. The classes will be lim- 
ited in number. A small fee will be charged for admit- 


- tance to the lectures and courses of study. Particulars 


may be obtained by writing to E. J. Gallagher, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The committee on the utilization of the museum by 
schools and colleges is the outgrowth of the movement 
started six years ago to assist teachers in making a 
larger use of the materials for study available in the 
museums of Boston and other New England cities. 
Down to 1904 ten courses of lectures had been given of 
ten and fifteen lectures in a course, on “Hgyptian, As- 
syrian, Greek, and Roman Art and Renaissance Sculp- 
ture,” by Dr. Edmund von Mach; on “Greek Vases,” by 
Dr. Alice Walton; on “Renaissance and Pre-Renaissance 
Painting,” by Miss Alicia M. Keyes; on “The Elements 
of Beauty and Their Embodiment in Greek Art,” by 
Henry Turner Bailey. Since 1904, in co-operation with 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Simmons College has given 
to teachers lectures at the museum illustrated by ob- 
jects of art. These consisted of three courses on Greek 
art by B. H. Hill of the classical department of the 
museum, courses on “Modern Painting,” on “The Paint- 
ing of the Renaissance,” and on “The Art of the Renais- 
sance,” by William Rankin; one course on “Methods of 
Museum Work in Connection with Greek and Roman 
History and Mythology”; ten lectures by Miss Anna 
Boynton Thompson; one course on “Modern Painting,” 
ten lectures, and one on “Dutch Painting of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” ten lectures, by Miss Alicia M. Keyes. 

The committee is as follows: Chairman, Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard University; vice-chairman, 
Henry Lefavour, president of Simmons College; Ella 
Lyman Cabot, member of the state board of education; 
Frances R. Morse, trustee of Simmons College; Anna D. 
Slocum, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., temporary director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts; Paul H. Hanus, professor of 
the history and art of teaching in Harvard University; 
Walter Sargent, agent of the state board of education; 
H. Langford Warren, professor of architecture in Har- 
vard University; secretary, M. S. Prichard. 


TWO KINDS OF TEACHERS. 

There are, to my mind, two kinds of teachers, and only two kinds of teachers. The one teaches 
subjects. The other teaches students. The one has for Fis primary aim the explaining of a truth, 
and the explaining of a truth is important. The cther has for his primary aim the enlargement 
and the enrichment of the student’s being. Truth he uses as a means for seeking the student. 
“What do you teach?’ was asked of a great chemist. “Boys,” was the reply. The question, 
therefore, respecting the teacher with reference to the student, is not how little but how much does 
he give. Let him explain or decline to explain, but let him have a mighty good will for the student. 
Let him have, or have ‘not, an emotional sympathy for the student. Let him know his subject 
with thoroughness or with thinness, in narrowness or in breadth, but let him have good will for the 


student. Let the good will always be the best and strongest will. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


BROOKS'S READERS. By Stratton D. Brooks, super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, Mass. 

First Year—Cloth. 12mo. 128 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. 

Second Year—Cloth, 12mo. 176 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Third Year—Cloth. 12mo. 248 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
40 cents. 

Fourth and Fifth Years—Cloth. 12mo. 360 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Frice, 50 cents. 

Sixth, Seventh, and Highth Years—Cloth, 12mo. 446 
pp. . Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. These readers are issued also in an eight- 
book series, in which the five highest books are 
somewhat expanded, for the use of schools that pre- 
fer a book for each year. 

Superintendent Brooks has indeed had an_ eventful 
year: Elected superintendent of Cleveland at $5,000 in 
November, 1905; elected superintendent of Boston (six- 
year term) at $6,000 in March, 1906, brings out a full 
series of readers by the largest school-book publishing 
house in the world in August, 1996. Who will match 
that? In mechanical appearance, the books are as at- 
tractive as they can he made. Each volume contains a 
large number of admirable illustrations, which, with the 
exception of a few reproductions of famous paintings, 
have been made especially to fit the selections. The 
color work is especially creditable. There is no patch- 
work anywhere in the series, no slighting of the work by 
author or publisher. There is no attempt at setting a 
new pace in pedagogy, but rather a perfecting mechani- 
cally and in literary excellence the style of books that 
have been found to be most acceptable to the great body 
of school people. Holding fast to each doctrine and per- 
fecting the details by faithful work are the distinguish- 
ing features of the series. Chief attention seems to 
have been given to the grading with a view to keeping 
well within the average maturity of the grade in both 
thought and expression. -Nine-tenths of the teacher 
criticism of school readers is with the grading. Teach- 
ers insist that in most readers the serious mistake is 
made of having a chasm between grades, whereas the 
fact is as plain as the day that each new Reader to be 
taken up after a two-months’ vacation should take a 
new start and lap back on to the lower Reader, a linking 
into the lower book, as it were, some twenty pages back 
of the close. Mr. Brooks has come nearer than most 
authors to doing this and even he seems not to have had 
the full courage of his conviction in this regard, but bis 
grading is admirable. Although a wide variety of read- 
ing matter is provided, good literature embodying child 
interests has been considered of fundamental impor- 
tance. Lessons of a similar nature are grouped to- 
gether, and topics relating to kindred subjects recur 
somewhat regularly. While there is no moralizing there 
is a well-defined purpose from first to last which makes 
for a nobler character, better aspirations, as well as a 
=" range of information and higher literary enl- 

re. 


VIEWS IN AFRICA. By Anna B. Badlam, author of 
“Stories of Child Life.” Revised edition. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 448 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
Nowhere else can one get so much desirable informa- 

tion about Africa, with none that is undesirable, and all 

so modern and reliable as Miss Anna B. Badlam’s 

“Views in Africa.” Several chapters are devoted to the 

climate of Africa, its vegetation, its animals and birds. 

and throughout the book occur frequent descriptions of 
the curious modes of life prevalent among the me» 

ferent peoples—the Hottentots of the South, the Fans of 
the Guinea coast, the Boers of the Transvaal, the Tarkis 
of the Desert, or the Mohammedan and French dwellers 
in the Barbary states. Most interesting chapters deal 
with South Africa, which is playing ever a larger part in 
the story of the world—with Cape Colony and its famous 
diamond fields and ostrich farms; with Natal and its com- 
merce; with the Transvaal and its Boer-English questions; 
with the Orange river colony and Rhodesia. The slave 
trade, the settlements of various missions, the progress 
of civilization, the effect of political changes, and the fu- 
ture economic and industrial possibilities of Africa are 
all dealt with. Of especial timeliness, when the question 
of canal-building is so prominent in the public mind, is 
the full account of the conception, construction, and 
final success of the Suez canal. Egypt with its wonder- 
ful monuments of ancient civilization, the Barbary states 
with their mystery of the Orient, the primitive villages 
of the native tribes, are shown in fascinating and strik- 
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ing contrast to the new Africa, with its schools and 

churches, hotels, railways, cables, and electric lights, 

The book is abundantly illustrated with new and attrac. 

tive half tones. 

HOW TO INTEREST. By William James Mutch, Ph. 
D. New Haven: Christian Nurture Company. Price, 
15 cents. 

This is one of the best monographs for the guidance of 
teachers in securing interest in school work ‘that has 
been put out. While it is primarily directed to teachers 
of the Bible, it is none the less interesting to the day 
school teacher. A few of the more important principles 
of modern pedagogy are stated in such form as to be 
useful to non-professional teachers. Only enough has 
been set down here to suggest lines of thought to the in- 
dividual reader's mind. While this book is short, it is 
not superficial. There are no cheap devices for “mak- 
ing lessons interesting.” It points out the true ways, 
difficult though they be, of awakening the real interest 
of young people. Here are a few sample sentences se- 
lected at random: “Nothing could be more splendidly 
useless than the man who knows everything and can do 
nothing.” “The most important thing in all forms of 
education is result in character.” “Whether a nutmeg 
grew on a tree or was made in a cabinet shop depends on 
what the article really is.” “No results can come in 
character without adequate rational cause.” ‘“Educa- 
tion is the remedy for helplessness in the affairs of 
life.” “Perverted heroes can be dethroned only by more 
real and more noble heroes.” “The teachers’ first quest 
must be to get the measure of the pupils’ present capa- 
cities.” “The more vacant the pupil’s mind is the better 
furnished the teacher’s needs to be, as a large store is 
more likely than a small one to suit a difficult customer.” 
“T may know that you have a thousand different kinds 
of canceled postage stamps, but the fact will not inter- 
est me very much if I do not know that some of them 
have a high market value, because they are rare and 
much sought after. It is hard for children to labor for 
knowledge which they do not appreciate the value of.” 


CHARLES DICKENS. A critical study by G. K. Ches- 
terton, author of “Heretics.” New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 300 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
The revival of interest in Charles Dickens is eratify- 

ing, as it is likely to establish his place among the per- 

manent novelists as a master artist in fiction. It is now 
nearly forty years since he passed on and those with 
whom he wrought have mostly gone. Those of us who 
saw him and heard him have indeed choice memories, 
but those who were intimate with him have passed on 
also. 

“The names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb,” 


So that present-day interest is in his writings and not in 
his personality except as one may be interested therein 
hbeeause of appreciation of his works. The welcome 
given Mr. Chesterton’s book is therefore highly gratify- 
ing because of what it signifies. Mr. Chesterton’s books 
have made a name for him in this country both as a de- 
lightful essayist and as a critic who offers something 
new and true in the way of criticism. There are few 
men whose position in English literature is more fiercely 
disputed nor in regard to whom critics differ more 
widely than Charles Dickens. Mr. Chesterton’s book on 
Dickens is intended as a general justification of that au- 
thor and of the whole of the gigantesque English humor 
of which he was the last and not the least gigantic sur- 
vival. The author compared the immense achievement 
produced by the optimism of Dickens in the realm of re- 
form with the small results produced by the pessimistic 
methods of later days. He treats each of the novels in 
turn. and he devotes the latter part of his book to a gen- 
eral estimate of the influence of Dickens. 


THE FRANCES WILLARD BOOK. By Jane A. Stew- 
art. with introduction by Uady Henry Somerset. 
1215 Arch street, Philadelphia: The Current Syndicate 
Company. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

No biography would be more welcome to teachers as a 
whole than one of Frances E. Willard. and I know of no 
one who could so well write such a biography of her as 
the teachers desire as Jane A. Stewart. who was former 
associate editor of the Tnion Signal organ of the- 
national W. C. T. UT. Miss Stewart is one of the most 
weleome contributors to,the Journal of Education and 
the American Primary Teacher. Ever since her nassing, 
the writer has observed the anniversaries of Frances 
Willard by writing articles for various periodicals, on 
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some phase of the pre-eminent leader’s life and work. 
These have appeared in the Christian Endeavor World 
and the Journal of Education, Boston; the School Jour- 
nal and the Christian Intelligencer, New York; the In- 
terior, Chicago; the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg; Lit- 
tle Folks, the Boston Transcript, and the Philadelphia 
Record. These sketches, with some others, have been 
prought together in this book in the hope that they may 
have permanent usefulness, and in the firm belief that 
the reflection of the sweet, strong spirit and unselfish 
activities of Frances Willard will help to feed the flame 
of zeal and high desire which is kindled for most of us 
when life is young. 


HARKNESS, KIRTLAND AND WILLIAMS’S_ CIC- 
ERO. Nine orations. Edited by Albert Harkness, Ph. D., 
LL. D., professor emeritus, Brown University. As- 
sisted by J. C. Kirtland, Jr., professor in Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, and G. A. Williams, Ph. D., professor in 
Kalamazoo College. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Half leather. 544 
pages, with maps and illustrations. Price, $1.25. 

This edition of Cicero presents a wider range of read- 
ing than is offered by the minimum requirements of the 
college entrance examination board and of the New 
York state education department. The book includes: 
the four orations against Catiline, Archias, the Manilian 
Law, Marcellus, Ligarius, and the fourteenth Philippie. 
The introduction gives an outline of the life of Cicero, of 
the history of Roman oratory, and of the public life of 
the Romans, with an account of the magistrates, senate, 
popular assemblies, and courts of justice. The notes are 
intended to aid and cuide the student in acquiring the 
meaning of all really difficult passages, and to furnish 
him with such collateral information upon Roman man- 
ners and customs, and history and life, as will enable 
him to understand, appreciate, and enjoy the orations. 
At intervals questions are inserted which will suggest 
to the student where to find additional grammatical and 
historical information. In the vocabulary are given all 
the meanings of words necessary in translating the ora- 
tions, together with much other etymological informa- 
tion. The volume is supplied with the needed maps and 
plans, and with many useful illustrations. For the con- 
venience of schools desiring less matter, a six-oration 
edition is also published, at the price of $1.00, which 
omits the orations for Marcellus and Ligarius and the 
fourteenth Philippic. 


THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA. By Eliot Lord, special 
agent United States tenth census, social statistics, 
John J. D. Trenor and Samuel J. Barrows. 160 Fifth 
avenue, New York: B. F. Buck & Co. Cloth. 

This most wholesome book comes at an opportune mo- 
ment. It ought to steady some unsteady nerves of some 
supersensitive persons. There are good people who 
are absurdly on the wrong track as to the dangers of 
immigration. The design of “The Italian in America” is 
to present clearly the contribution of Italy to American 
development and citizenship. The work is one of a se- 
ries reviewing the influx of the various racial strains 
and nationalities that are making up the composite 
American. The authors have in view simply the fecital 
of facts for impartial consideration, for no concern of 
this country is more momentous and urgent than the na- 
tional dealing with the problems of immigration, con- 
gestion, distribution, and education for American stand- 
ards of living and citizenship. To exclude what is es- 
sentially bad or unfusible from any source—to welcome 
and utilize what is essentially good and helpful, even if 
yet imperfectly developed, is in the judgment of the au- 
thors the true American policy. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: ITS GRAMMAR, HIS- 
TORY, AND LITERATURE. By J. M. D. Meikle- 
john, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. Ameri- 
ean edition revised. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
466 pp. Price, $1.20. 

For twenty years the first edition was the standard 
grammar of the English language, a masterpiece as a 
grammar and a history of the language. Now comes 
the revised edition. The first edition has been thor- 
oughly worked over, taking advantage of the latest re- 
sults of modern scholarship. Errors of fact and the oc- 
casional use of an obsolete nomenclature have been 
eliminated so that the new edition is in advance of the 
previous one in every respect and is sure to remain the 
one standard book of reference for all teachers and the 
text-book in all of the higher secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities The first edition was in a class by it- 
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self and in this form Meiklejohn’s “English Language” 
will succeed it as no other work could have done. 


HARDING OF ST. TIMOTHY’S. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 235 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is as attractive and as wholesome a book for 
young men as has appeared in many a year. They will 
read it and enjoy it and some of them will be inspired 
to a more manly life by the reading. Every school and 
Sunday school library should have a copy as every pub- 
lic library will have. It would be worth a hundred times 
the cost if every grammar school boy . could be pre- 
sented a copy of the book upon graduation. It has a 
manly flavor without being goody-goody. It is the best 
anti-fraternity tonie that I have ever seen. Who will 
develop a plan by which some of the millions seeking in- 
vestment shall be invested in making manly young men 
through the stimulus of such a book as this? 


LAIRD & LER’S DIARY AND TIME-SAVER, FOR 
1907. Eighth annual edition. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Price, 25 cents. |) 

This valuable pocket diary is revised every year, and 
the 1907 edition contains more important features than 
any previous issue. Memorandum for every day of the 
year, showing day of week, month and year, holidays 
and special church days. Full blank pages for ad- 
dresses, cash account for each month, and memoranda, 


with calendar for 1907, last six months of 1906 and first 
six months of 1908, 


FAIRY STORIES RETOLD FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 
New York: The Century Company. Cloth. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. Price, 65 cents, 

Here are sixteen fairy stories from St. Nicholas. They 
are by Nora Perry, 8. A. Shields, Everett McNeil, Mary B. 
Wilkins, H. C. Bunner, Sophie Dorsey, Stella Doughty, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Aloved Bayard, Almont Barnes, 
Felix Leigh, Albert Bigelow Paine, Tudor Jenks, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Anne Cleve, Anna Bichberg. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Flexible Cloth: 119 pp. List price, 25 cents. 
A charming little edition of this old and remarkable 

allegory, and to find a place in the “Standard English 

Classics” already published by this house. Its publica- 

tion is also timely, for Bunyan’s great work because of 


its choice language is accorded a place, we believe, in 
“College English.” 


—o——. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Charles Sickens.” By 
“Brain and [ersonality.” By W. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“Stories from Scottish History.” M. 

cents.——*‘Stories from Dickens.” By J. W. McSpadden. Price, 60 
cents——“Tales from Herodctus.”’ H. L. Havell, Price, 60 
cents.--——“Voyages of Champlain.” Edited by E. G. Bourne. 
volumes.)——“The Maine Woods.” By Henry D. Thoreau. Price, 
35 ceuts.—“Longfeilow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Price, 35 
cents. “Excursions.” By Henry D. Thoreau. Price, 35 cents.—— 
‘T_owell’s Fireside Travels.” Price, 35 at the Fair.” 
By Tames Otis. Price, 75 cents.——‘“‘Meg and the Others.” 


Chesterton. Price, 


$1.50.—— 
Hanna Thomson. 


Price, $1.20. 
L. Edgar. Price, 60 


B 
Harriet T. Comstock. Price, 75 cents. “The Tenting of the 
Tillicums.” By Herbert Bashford. Price, 75 cents.— ‘American 


ot Democracy.” By Charles Fletcher Dole. Price, $1.25.——* 


ner’s Tannhauser.’’ By Oliver Huckel. Price, 75 ts.——"/ 
Year in the Garden.” (A N — All the 


: ‘ature Calendar.) By Esther Matson. 
Price, $1.00——““Our Old Home.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Beginner’s Greek Pook.” By A. R. Benner and H. W. Smith. 
Price, $1.25.——“Nine_ Orations of Cicero.” By Albert Harkness, 
J. C. Kirtland, and G, A. Williams. Price, $1.25.-——“‘An Intro- 
ductory Course in Argumentation.” By Frances M. Perry. New 
York: American Book Soren 

“Life and Letters of John Brown.” Edited by F. RB. Sanborn. 


Character.” By Brander Matthews. Price, 75 cents.——*“The est 
ag- 


Price, $2.00.-—‘“‘In Eastern Worderlands.”’ By Charlotte Chaffee 
Gibson. Price, $1.50.—*“Pelham and His Friend Tim.” By 
Allen French. Price, $1.50.——‘Roberta and Her Brothers.” Price, 


$1.59. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Fairy Stories Retold from St. Nicholas.” New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

‘‘Aus Deutschen Herde.” _By Oskar and Valerie Thiergen. Price, 
59 certs.——“‘Die Vierzehn Northelfer.”” By Riehl. Price, 26 cents. 
——“Heine’s Poems.” Price, 60 ‘cents.——“Outlines of Nineteenth 
Century History.” By Fone, Ven Ness Myers. Price, 75 cents.—— 
“General History.” Ry, P. V. N. Myers. Price, $1.50.——‘Feral’s 
La Fee Des Greres.”' Edited by G. H . Hawtrey. Price, 60 
cents.—‘“‘Paiileron’s Le Monde out’on s’ennine.” Edited by W. . 
R._ Price. L'rice, 40 cents.——‘“Labiche and Martin’s Ie Voyage de 
Monsieur Pertichon.” Edited by I. H. Spiers. Price, 30 cents.—— 
“Ta Fontaine’s Fables.” Edited by O. B. Super. Price, 40 cents. 
Bostoa: Ginn & Co. 

“Harding of St. Timothy.” By Arthur S. Pier. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Frances Willard Book.” By Jane A. Stewart. Price, 76 
cents. Philadelphia: The Current Syndicate. 

“Character Building.” Chicago: A Flanagan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
availabie, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont S8tate 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 18-20: Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, Providence. 

October 19: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, New Haven. 

October 19: Franklin County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Orange. 

October 19, 20: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 25-27: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewiston. 

October 26: Hampshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Ware. 

October 26: Middlesex County 
(Mass.} Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


November 2: Worcester County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 
November 9: Berkshire County 
(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield. 


November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercia! 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The annual meeting 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Lewiston October 25, 
26, and 27. The convention will open 
Thursday at 10.30 a. m. with a gen- 
eral session. Other general sessions 
will be held Thursday and Friday, 


_ afternoons and evenings. On Friday 


forenoon the department sessions 
will be held. They will include kin- 
dergarten, primary, grammar, and 
rural schools, manual training, and 
the training of defectives. An ex- 
hibit of school work representing the 
cities of the state will be a feature 
of the convention. 

The Association of Preparatory 
Schools and Colleges will open its 
session Friday forenoon, continuing 
until Saturday noon. The Maine 
Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its an- 


.Nual meeting and banquet Thursday 


evening at 9.30. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. Principal A. H. 
Knapp of the high school resigned in 
August to accept a position in 
Springfield (Mass.) high school as 
head of the department of mathe- 
matics. His successor is J. Wilson 
Hobbs, formerly instructor in Eng- 
lish in the Portsmouth high school. 
Frances A. Mathes has retired from 
the staff of high school teachers after 
a service of twenty-four years. Miss 
Mabel A. Manson has resigned after 


a service of ten years. Among the 
twelve teachers in the school, six are 
new, an unusual circumstance, but 
all with one exception are teachers of 
experience. Only one new teacher is 
at work in the elementary schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Tremont Temple on 
Friday, October 26. The speakers 
thus far secured are as follows: 
Eugene D. Russell, principal Lynn 
Classical high school; President Eliot 
of Harvard University; Miss Julia 
Richman, district superintendent of 
schools of New York city; Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, professor biological sci- 
ence, Westchester (Penn.) normal 
school; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Brooklyn, Plymouth church. 

BROOKLINE. The salary schedule 
of this town is highly - creditable. 
With a population of less than 20,000 
in 1900, it pays the high school prin- 
cipal $3,500, the other men $2,500, the 
assistants $1,200; the grammar school 
principals $2,000, assistants from $725 
to $800: the primary principals $800, 
and the assistants $725. 

BELCHERTOWN. George F. El- 
linwood, who is new to the super- 
visory field in Massachusetts, suc- 
ceeds John Sanborn at Belchertown 
and Enfield. 

NORTH ANDOVER. Wallace E. 
Mason comes from Charlton and 
Leicester to this town. He is a man 
of wide and important experience. 

IPSWICH. Robert M. Martin, who 
has been superintendent of Swamp- 
scott and Ipswich, has given up 
Swampscott, and is superintendent of 
Tpswich only. 

BRAINTREE. John C. Anthony 
has been elected superintendent of 
this town, succeeding James A. Mac- 
Dougal. 


NEWBURYPORT. Edgar L. Mil- 
lard of Duxbury, Marshfield, and 
Scituate succeeds William P. Lunt in 
this city. 

MANCHESTER. Charles E. Fish, 
superintendent of schools in this 
place, has added to his work the 
superintendency of Amesbury. 

BROOKFIELD. B. G. Merriam, 
who has been at Granville, Tolland, 
Sandisfield, and Southwick, has 
taken the district of Brookfield and 
North Brookfield. 

Burr Gay Merriam, superintendent 
of schools in Brookfield, and Miss 
Corinne E. Pease, daughter of the 
late Charles G. Pease of Wilbraham, 
were married at Wilbraham Septem- 
ber 29 by Rev. M. S. Howard. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Cincinnati is to 
have a new half-million-dollar, fire- 
proof, 100-room, 1,500-student ca- 
pacitv high school building for do- 
mestic science, manual training, mil- 
linery, and sewing purposes. There 
are to be two fine gymnasiums, each 
60x100 feet. and a plunge bath. The 
building will have every modern ap- 
pointment. It will have 290 feet 
front and be 320 feet deep. and is to 
be of brick and terra cotta, with a 
fiftv-foot tower 146 feet high. This 
marks a new era for Cincinnati. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


WASHINGTON. 

ELLENSBURG. The normal schoo} 
starts off with an enrollment of about 
200 and four new members of the 
faculty. Miss Hunt, teacher of art 
and manual training, is from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and has been for the past 
two or three years in Brooklyn com- 
pleting her course at Pratt Institute, 
Before that she spent two years in 
Paris, after graduating with special 
credit in art at Syracuse. Miss Meis- 
ner, kindergarten director and 
teacher ot German, is of Davenport, 
Ia., but graduated from Kindergarten 
Institute in Chicago, and did settle- 
ment work :a Chicago for some time, 
Miss Sabelwitz, director of music, is 
from La Crosse, Wis. Last year she 
was in the River Falls normal school. 
Dr. J. R. Bevis takes the place of 
Professor Parks, who was substitute 
for Professor Saunders. Professor 
Bevis is of Chicago University, Ph.D., 
and has been superintendent of 
schools at Lewistown, Mont., for 
three years. Professor Parks goes to 
Northwestern University as instruc- 
tor in mineralogy and assaying. 


MONTANA. 


BUTTE. Cosily situated within 
two miles of Wictor, near Missoula, 
with picturesque environs, is the 
ranch of R. G. Young, superintendent 
of the schools of Butte. It comprises 
240 acres of as fertile a land as may 
be seen in the Bitter Root. There 
are three eighties, end to end, twenty 
acres of which have been converted 
into an orchard containing fruit trees 
of the finest variety, which are bear- 
ing this year. The trees are young, 
but give excellent promise. Mr. 
Young has given agriculture and 
horticulture considerable thought, a 
fact which is evidenced by a casual 
visit to the place. Every department 
of the farm has been well cared for, 
and presents an attractive appear- 
ance. The soil is productive, being 
well irrigated with an abundance of 
water from a nearby stream, and has 
never been known to have a crop 
failure. From every point of view it 
is what even the most fastidious 
farmer would consider an _ ideal 
ranch. The hay crop has always 
proven especially profitable, it being 
of as fine a varietv as is grown in 
any section of the West. Mr. Young 
is one of the thrifty school men of 
the country. 


There are thirteen free text-book 
states and several with optional laws. 
One state used over one and one-half 
million Holden Book Covers last year 
and more this vear. As there are 
about 30,000,000 free text-books in 
use, it shows a very large proportion 
profit by using the “Holden System” 
for preserving them. It produces in- 
creased clearliness, also. 


A Rare October Trip. 

578 Miles bv Rail and Steamer $5.00. 

Over the Boston & Albany rail- 
road to Albany, the Hudson River 
Steamer to New York, Fall River 
Line to Boston, B. & A. to starting 
point, Thursday, October 11, to Sun- 
day, October 14. Five dollars buys 
whole trip. Stop-over in New York 
to October 23 for $2.00 extra. Send 
for descriptive leaflet. A. 8S. Han- 
son, general passenger agent, Bos- 
ton. 
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The Proof of the Pudding is in the Hating 


After using Colaw and Ellwood’s Arithmetic for five years North 
ries for exclusive use in all of 


Carolina has just re-adopted this great se 
its schools for five years more. : 


And North Carolina, be it remembered, is the State 
that has been recently favored with the most re- 
markable educational revival of modern times. 


The Old North State also adopted several other important publications of the Johnson 
Company, making altogether one of the most valuable adoptions secured by a school-book 


publisher in many years. 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS 


A Little Indian School. 


Where the Pupils Are Men and Women 
as Well as Boys and Girls. 


Out on the black prairie of South 
Dakota, in the valley of a little 
stream known as Wounded Knee 
Creek, there is a frame schoolhouse 
where all the pupils are Indians. In 
the old days, before they were con- 
fined on great bodies of land called 
reservations, the Indians used to 


hunt all over the great Western 
country; and while none of them 
could read and write, yet even the 
Small boys could follow a trail across 
the prairie many days after it was 
made, and they could tell, from look- 
ing at the pony tracks, whether the 
rider was a white man or an Indian. 

But after the last Indian war had 
been Settled—after the braves had 
duried?the hatchet and the “peace 
papers” had been signed by all the 
great Indian chiefs—the government 
built schoolhouses in many portions 
of the reservations, and white teach- 
ers were sent to teach the Indians 
how to read and write and to become 
good citizens. 

And the pupils are not all boys and 
girls, either, but there are some men 
and women in every school. In this 
particular school in the Wounded 
Knee Valley there is one boy about 
fifteen years old; the boy’s father, 
who is forty-five years old; and the 
boy’s grandfather, an old man 
seventy years old, all going to school 
in the same room and all studying 
the same books and the same les- 
‘ gons; and the boy learns more easily 
and rapidly than his father or grand- 
father does. 

When the little Indian boys and 
girls first come to school, they wear 
the picturesque clothes which the In- 
dians wear in their half-savage state. 
But as soon as they are enrolled the 
government supplies them with cloth- 
ing like that the white people wear. 
Lucy’s father was a great warrior 
when he was a young man, and he 
Was a great chief when he grew 
older: but he wants his little girl to 
learn to read and write, to sew and 
to cook, and to keep house as white 
girls do. 

Over at a school in Montana, a 
little Indian girl one day came to 
school wearing a purple velvet dress 
covered with 2,000 elk teeth. The 
dress was made just like a meal-sack, 
with armholes and a hole for the 


head; but the elk teeth are worth 
about $2.50 each, so that this little 
girl’s dress could have been sold for 
$5,000. 

The little Indians, when they first 
come to school, do not know how to 
do anything at all. They cannot 
even talk English, and first they have 
to learn a new language before they 
can learn to read. Yet they do this 
very quickly, and in a few weeks 
they can talk English quite well; but 
it takes a long time for them to learn 
to read. And all the time that they 
are learning to read and write, they 
are also learning to do the things 
which any little American boy or girl 
does naturally. The girls are taught 
to sew, and to cook, and to sweep; 
while the boys learn to cut wood, to 
farm, and to take care of horses, pigs, 
and cows. The larger girls cook 
lunch for the little girls and the boys, 
and all the schools are provided with 
kitchens and dining-rooms. There is 
also a little farm attached to each 
school, and in it the boys grow all 
the vegetables eaten in the school. 

When recess time comes, the little 
Indians get out and play just as the 
white children do. They have bows 
and arrows, and balls and bats, and 
everything of that kind, and they 
make just as much noise as the girls 
and boys at any American school 
make. 

White people used to think the In- 
dians never smiled and _ never 
laughed; but that was because the 
Indians were shy and backward when 
white people were around. When the 
Indians get out by themselves, they 
laugh and joke and have great fun. 

Every year three or four of the 
brightest pupils at each school are 
taken down to the agency, where the 
Indian agent lives, and are there 
placed in the boarding school, which 
is equipped by the government. At 
this big school there are always sev- 
eral hundred Indian boys and girls, 
and the government pays all their ex- 
penses. Here they learn many things 
not taught at the day schools. They 
have sewing societies for the girls, 
and a printing office and a brass band 
for the boys. The girls make the 
clothes that both the girls and boys 
wear, and the boys, in turn, make 
shoes for them all. The boys work 
the farm, and tend the stock, and 
work in the harness shop and the 
carpenter shop, and learn all sorts of 
useful things of that kind; while the 
girls learn to sew and to cook and to 
take care of a house. 


But after the little Indian is 
through school, he is still far, far be- 
hind the average white boy or girl; 
for he has never had an opportunity 
of seeing railroad trains and street 
ears, and electric lights, and gas 
stoves, and sewing machines, and 
thousands of things with which white 
children are surrounded.—T. R. Por- 
ter, in St. Nicholas. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 


If what “‘they say” is really 
that all the woes that vex 

The men-folks are occasioned by the 
fairer, weaker sex, 

The former ought to sail away across 
the wide, wide sea 

To some far land where they could 
dwell in peace and harmony. 

But should this ever come to pass, 
*tis pretty safe to say, 

From all we’ve seen and heard, that 
ere a month had passed away, 

Even though there were no ships to 
cleave the ocean’s wildest swell, 

The waters would be thick with men 
all swimming back, pell-mell! 

—Nixon Waterman, Saturday Even- 

ing Post. 


NATURE STUDY OUTLINES 


Public Schools, Baltimore, Md., 
planning in detail school work with 
gardens, window boxes, house plants, 
trees, birds, pets, and domesticated 
animals, weather conditions. First 
and Second Grades, Third and Fourth 
Grades, Fifth and Sixth Grades. Each 
fifty cents. 


PERSIS K. MILLER 
Park Avenue and Hoffman Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


true, 


International Speed Contest 
Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 
The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
1906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq,,N, Y- 
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It is something wonderful how the demand for the Holden |} 
Book Covers and Repairing Material has increased. 
demand every year for over fifteen years is certainly remarkable. 
You can continue the old plan, transfer soiled, unsanitary books — 
or you can adopt-the “Holden System ”’— transfer them clean 


and in good repair and save money by doing it. Take your 


choice — it’s a free country. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


A larger 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 369.) 


of the state conventions of the two 
parties found both in confusion over 
candidates and policies. Out of the 
tumoil there came, on the Demo- 
cratic side, the complete triumph of 
Mr. Hearst and his “Independence 
League.” Jerome’s reform candi- 
dacy and all other combinations’ col- 
lapsed, and Mr. Hearst’s nomination 
went through with a rush. But on 
the Republican side very different 
influences came to the fore. The 
bosses were retired, the old factional 
fights were dropped, several machine 
nonentities who had been put for- 
ward for nomination were shelved, 
and at the suggestion of Mr. Roose- 
velt, and by acclamation, the con- 
vention nominated Mr. Hughes, the 
lawyer who pushed the insurance in- 
vestigation of last year with such en- 
ergy and success. His candidacy pre- 
sents an issue of genuine reform, 
which makes the pending contest pe- 
culiarly clear-cut and significant. 


THE PERENNIAL IRISH QUES- 
TION. 


If John Redmond accurately re- 
flects the opinion of the Irish con- 
tingent in Parliament, as he _ prob- 
ably does, the present government 
will find that its proposed measure 
of limited administrative home rule 
will not solve the Irish question nor 
greatly relieve the existing situation. 
Mr. Redmond declares bluntly that 
the Irish party and people will have 
nothing to do with any such make- 
shift. Complete home rule or noth- 
ing is their cry. A parliament of 
their own, freely elected, with an 
executive responsible thereto, is the 
irreducible minimum of their de- 
mands. Mr. Gladstone lost control 
of the government and split his party 
in two by trying to meet the Irish 
demands, and the history of his fail- 
ure should be instructive to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


MILITANT BISHOPS. 


The French bishops and archbish- 
ops, at their recent conference, 
reached the conclusion to refuse ab- 
solutely compliance with the law for 
the separation of church and state, 
so far as regards the arrangements 
for the reorganization of the 


churches and the placing of church 
property in the hands of trustees or 
“eultural associations.” This action 
was taken in conformity with the 
Papal encyclical, although it is ex- 
actly the opposite of the conclusion 
reached at the conference which the 
bishops held last May. A letter con- 
veying the decision of the bishops 
and appealing to Catholics through- 
out France to sustain the action 
taken has been read in every Catho- 
lie pulpit in the country. This flat 
challenge, unless the government 
yields, which is unlikely, will surely 
lead to grave disturbances next De- 
cember, when the law becomes fully 
operative. 
A GREAT GULF STORM. 

The Gulf of Mexico was swept last 
week by a terrific storm, which 
lasted forty-eight hours and left 
stricken cities and wrecked shipping 
behind it. Pensacola and Mobile 
were the ports which suffered most. 
At Pensacola scores of vessels were 
driven ashore and the fury of the 
wind was such as to drive great iron 
ships through houses. At Mobile 
similar havoc was wrought and sev- 
eral small coast towns are reported 
to have been completely wiped out. 
The property losses are estimated at 
ten million dollars, and it is believed 
that at least one hundred lives were 
lost. 


The Status of the Teacher in Mass- 
achusetts. 


George H. Martin, secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, and president of the council of 
education, has appointed the follow- 
ing members of the council to act as 
a committee on “The Status of the 
Massachusetts Teachers”: Frederic 
A. Tupper, head master Brighton 
high school, Boston, chairman; Loea 
P. Howard, master Charles Sumner 
school, Boston; Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, Boston; Bernard M. Sheri- 
dan, superintendent of schools, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Will S. Monroe, normal 
school, Westfield, Mass. 

Any teachers in Massachusetts 
having facts or figures bearing on the 
status of the profession in this state 
will kindly communicate with the 
chairman, Frederic A. Tupper, 
Brighton high school, Boston. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


Casey—“It’s an aisy job Oi got, 
walkin’ the strates wid a sign on me 
front and another on me back.” 

Dugan—‘And does it pay ye, 
Moike?” 

Casey—‘‘Oh, betune thim Oi get me 
livin’.”’ 


——-—— 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who 
was renowned for his quick and apt 
quotations, never made a better ome 
than when, in answer to Lord Ten- 
nyson’s remark that his first smoke 
in the morning was the one most en- 
joyed, quoted: “The earliest pipe of 
half-awakened bards.” 


A quarterly magazine of successful read- 
ings. Of the best literature that lends 
itself to recitation. THE SPEAKER 
prints a hundred pages each issue. 
Indispensable to teachers. No. 3— 
especially for children to recite. 
A few of the 58 titles in No. 3. 


The Shave-Store . Edmund Vance Cooke 
The Moo-Cow-Moo. . Edmund Vance Cooke 
Brother Wolf and the Horned Cattle . . Harris 
A Summer Lullaby Eudora S. Bumstead 
Tiny Tim (from Carol ’’) Dickens 
The Fairies . William Allingham 
The Star Song : Robert Herrick 
O Little Town of Bethlehem Phillips Brooks 
Recessional . Rudyard Kipling 
The Flag Goes By =F " Henry Holcomb Bennett 
Pocahontas William Makepeace Thackeray 
To-Day . Thomas Carlyle 
Wonderful Country of Good- Boy- Land . . Blake 
The Fir-Tree. . . Hans Christian Andersen 
From a Railway Carriage . Robert L. Stevenson 
The Land of Nod . . . Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Story of Joseph . . Arranged from Genesis 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. . Edward Lear 
The Angel’s Whisper . 
Going Into 
The Lost Doll . 
Who Stole the Bird’s s Nest? 
Po’ Little Lamb . . . Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Little Brown Baby . Paul Laurence Dunbar 
An Incident of the French Camp __— Robt. Browning 
His College Examination Booker T. Washington 
A Howdy Song . Joel Chandler Harris 
Bud’s Fairy Tale. . James Whitcomb Riley 
The Boy That Was Scaret 0’ Dyin’ . . Slosson 
Laetus Sorte Mea . . - Juliana H. Ewin 
Parsifal the Pure (from «« Stories from Wagner’ oy 


- Samuel Lover 
P Charles and Mary Lamb 
. _ Charles Kingsley 
. Lydia Maria Child 


40 cents a copy, $1.50 a year 


PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
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October 4, 1906 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


YP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

oF EpDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Harvard University opened Sep- 
tember 27 with a large entering class, 
and with a number of important 
changes. One of the most interest- 
ing innovations to the undergradu- 
ates was the change in the tuition 
fee. The old fee of $150 has been 
somewhat altered, so that hereafter 
a man will have to pay $20 extra for 
each full course over four courses, 
except in the freshman year, when 
he is allowed to take five courses 
without extra charge. 


One of the chief academic changes 
is the merging of the college and 
Lawrence Scientific School. The 
Scientific School will be abolished at 
once, but the degree of bachelor of 
sciences will be given in Harvard on 
the same _ terms as the bachelor of 
arts. The equipment of the univer- 
sity has been greatly enlarged by the 
addition of the five new buildings of 
the medical school in the Boston 
Fenway. The law school has also 
been enlarged by the addition of 
Langdell Hall. 


> 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Every American business man 
has reason to be interested in the 
leading article in the Atlantic for Oc- 


tober. “Commercial Panics, Past 
and Future,” is the title, and the 
author is A. D. Noyes, financial 


editor of the Evening Post. The 
same number contains a timely po- 
litical article by John H. Latane on 
“The Forcible Collection of Interna- 
tional Debts.’’ Every admirer of 
Lafeadio Hearn will want to read a 
striking fragment of his unpublished 
autobiography, “‘Two Memories of 
Childhood.” Then there is a bril- 
liant comparison by A. F. Sanborn of 
two great world-cities, “New York 
After Paris.” Elizabeth McCracken, 
who writes on “Pictures in the Tene- 
ments,’ shows again how intimately 
and sympathetically she understands 
the point of view and the ideals of 
the Other Half. Other notable con- 


tributions are: “Romanticism in 
Music,” by Dafiiel Gregory Mason; 
“My ‘Shakespeare Progress,’” by 


Martha Baker Dunn; and “A Relish 
of Keats,” by Bradford Torrey. 
“Captain Christy,” a splendid sea- 
story by H. M. Rideout, and unusual 


THE 


HOM EY UNIVERSITY oF chicnco 


OFFERS 


Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Bx 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Reyiew, 
gives you every week all the important news of the world, 
stated clearly and without bias. It is the only news review 
that is vn | comprehensive, and at the same time is not 

ded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 
tisatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 

#4. Try it and you would not be without it for man 
times its cost—¢i a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D. 
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tales by Edith Wyatt and Clare Bene- 
dict, make up the fiction, and there 
is a stirring war-poem, “The Orphan 
Brigade,” by the late Dean Shaler of 
Harvard. 


—There is an element of novelty, 
often amounting to surprise, in the 
contents of the October Century. 
The article on “The Human Side of 
the Czar’ is, perhaps, of most gen- 
eral interest. This is a personal nar- 
rative, by Mrs. Amalia Kussner 
Coudert, of her experiences in the 
palace while painting the portrait of 
the Russian emperor. Dr. Robert 
Bennett Bean supplements his paper 
in the September Century on “The 
Birth of the Negro” by another on 
“The Training of the Negro.” “The 
Dog Police of European Cities” is full 
of information and fresh interest; 
and there is the first account of “The 
Japanese Pilgrimage to the Buddhist 
Holy Land,” the writer, Count Otani, 
being the chief of the Buddhist cult 
in Japan. Langdon Warner’s per- 
sonal narrative of “Khiva from the 
Inside,” a vivid description of strange 
adventure, is illustrated from photo- 
graphs made by Mr. Warner, prob- 
ably the first ever secured in that 
out-of-the-way spot. The editorial 
articles protest against the resort to 
violence in labor troubles; consider 
“How to Aid American Art,” appeal- 
ing to protectionists to support the 
movement for free art, as being dis- 
connected with the general tariff 
question, and, apropos of election 
day, call attention to. the fact that 
political demagogs and charlatans 
thrive upon the toleration of so- 
ealled “good citizens.’”’ There is 
plenty of fiction in the number. 


—The October St. Nicholas brings 
the first of a series of fairy tales by 
that most popular of writers for 
young people, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Rurnett; and a charming conceit, in- 
deed, is the tale of “The Troubles of 
Queen Silver-Bell,” with a number of 
pretty illustrations by Harrison Cady. 
There are plenty of other good 
things in the number, too; the sec- 
ond part of Charles D. Stewart's 
“The Great ‘Y’ and the Crockery 
‘O,”” several short stories, new in- 
stalments of the serials, rapidly 
drawing to a close, and the always 
interesting departments. 


> 


SCHOOL OPENS. 


Across the village schoolroom floor 
The checkered shadows flit, 
While on the benches, stained and 
hacked, 
These dignitaries sit. 


A President is in the rear | 
With freckles on his nose; 
Beside him sits a pirate chief 
Who wiggles all his toes. 


The Generals are scattered thick, 
An Admiral is near,. 

A cowboy and a learned Judge 
Hach flank an engineer. 


Then comes a curly-headed chap— 
God bless the little lad!— 

His high ambition is but this: 
He’s “go’n’ to be like dad.” 


Oh, dad, the job thus rests on you, 
And failure would be sad; 
Don’t let the great men beat the chap 
Who’s “go’n’ to be like dad.” 
—New York Sun. 
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Week-End Excursions 


—TO THE— 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Saturdays, Sept. 29° and Oct. 6 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY R,R. 


Tickets good going Saturdays on regular trains, 
except No. 15. Returning on regular trains to 
and including the following Monday 


3 DAYS’ OUTING, $3.40 


The time to visit the Berkshires is when the 
leaves are turning. The foliage is now taking 
on its richest hues, and colorings are gorgeous— 
red and yellow— purple and gold. Greylock, 
Sugarloaf, and other Berkshire mountains pro- 
vide inspiring beauties of landscape. 

This hill country is famous for its lovely walks 
and drives, and trolley lines afford easy means of 
travel through northern and southern Berkshire. 

The trip from Boston to Pittsfield over the 
Boston & Albany R. R. is through the most 
picturesque section of Massachusetts. 

Ere'the Berkshires are reached, many beautiful 
hil!s, valleys, and streams may be seen from the 
car windows — Mts. Bunyan and Dunplin, near 
Palmer — Mt. Tom and the Connecticut River 
at Springfield, the'graceful elms of the Westfield 
meadows, and the winding Westfield River, all 
add to the delights of the trip. 


Special Rates‘at Berkshire Hotels 


and Boarding Houses for these excursions. 

For advertising matter, call on ticket agents, 
South Station, Trinity Place, and City ce, 
366 Washington Street. 

A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


$2.25 $2.25 
NEW YORK 


Triple Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


“ All the Way_By Water.” 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, at 5 P.M. 
Through Long Island Sound by daylight. 


From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week «ay at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
So, Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m, 


From 


PROVIDENCE 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So. Terminal Station at 5.08 p.m, 

Ask for Information. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2894. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OL AND COLLEGE BU 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
NO now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEAOHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 goyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schnols 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Life and Letters of John odes 
In Eastern Wonderlands 
Pelham and His Friend Tim...............-++.. 
Roberta and Her Brothers...... 
Fairy Stories Retold from “St. Nicholas’’.. 

Aus Deutschen Herde ............. Oskar and 
Die Viersehn Northelfer 
Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. ..... 


Stories from Scottish bh cece 
Stories from J. 
Beginners’ Greek Book............ Benner and 


Nine Orations of Cicero.. Harkness, Kirtland, 
An Introductory Course in Argumentation .. 

Brain and Personality eee 
Harding of St. Timothy’s 
The Frances Willard Book................. «++ 
Character Building 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Sanborn Little, Brown « Co., Boston $2.00 
Gibson 1.50 

‘The Century Co., New York —— 
Thiergen Ginn x Cor, Boston -50 
Riehl 25 
Edgar T. Y,. Crowell, New York -60 
Smith American Book Co.“ 1.25 
and Williams “ “ 1.25 
Chesterton Dodd, Mead & Co., 1.50 
Thomson 1.50 
Pier Mifflin & Co. ,;Bos’nl 
Stewart The Current Syndicate 


A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING ALYY 
COMPANY®@ 


27-29 West 23d St. 
t New York. 
N. EB. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For poth sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


ENJOY YOURSELF. 


We all, to have a pleasant time, 
Should drop our cares and try, 
Tor these, in years to come, will be 
“Those good old days gone by.” 

—Denver Post. 


Many stories are told of a former 
Canadian bishop who had passed his 
youth in Scotland, but flattered him- 
self that not a hint of his origin 
could be gained from his speech or 
manner. One day he met a Scotch- 
man, to whom he said at last 
abruptly: “Hoo lang hae ye been 
here?” 

“About sax years,” was the reply. 

“Hoot, mon!” said the bishop 
sharply, “why hae ye na lost your ac- 
cent, like mysel’?” 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
or women only. Especial attention is 
Sued to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Man of Business—“I can spare you 
five minutes, but, you know, my 
time is money.” 

Gentleman of Leisure—“I shall be 
happy to take it in that form.”—The 
Sketch. 


Mrs, Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Autumn in the Berkshires. 


Week-End Excursions, September 29 
and October 6. 


The Boston & Albany railroad an- 
nounces low-rate week-end excur- 
sions to the Berkshire Hills Satur- 
days, September 29 and October 6, ° 
Tickets good on regular trains 
leaving Boston 8.30 and 10.15 a. m., 
returning on regular trains to and 
including the following Monday. 
This is the most delightful season 
to visit Berkshire. The leaves are 
turning and the hills are taking on 
their most gorgeous array. 

Both steam and trolley lines radi- 
ate in all directions from Pittsfield, 
aiong the Housatonic river through 
Southern Berkshire to Lee and 
Stockbridge, and past Lake Pontoo- 
suc and old-Greylock through north- 
ern Berkshire to Adams and North 
Adams. 

Rate from Boston for this three- 
day outing is $3.40 for round trip. 
Special rates at Berkshire hotels 
and boarding houses. 

Call on nearest B. & A. agent for 
further particulars, or address A. §, 
Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. 


Week-End Excursions to Berk- 
shires. 


Saturdays, September 29 and October 6, 
via Bost:n & Albany Railroad. 


The B. & A. has provided some 
short vacation trips to the Berk- 
shires, giving a three-days’ outing 
through a delightful country at a 
nominal sum. 

The Berkshires are now in _ their 
glory—tourists from the White 
Mountains and seashore are flocking 
there. 

The B. & A. will sell tickets on 
Saturday, September 29, and Octo- 
ber 6, good returning to and includ- 
ing the following Monday at rate of 
$3.40 for round trip from _ Boston. 
Six to eight express trains are oper- 
ated between Boston and Pittsfield, 
giving the best possible train service, 

Special rates at Berkshire hotels 
and boarding houses. 

Call on nearest B. & A. agent for 
further particulars, or address A. &. 
Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. 


Very Low Colonist Rates via 
Nickel Plate Road. 


To California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and far western points. On 
sale daily until October 31. Tickets 
good in our tourist sleepers, which 
leave Boston tri-weekly. Choice of 
routes beyond Chicago. Write for 
full particulars to L. P. Burgess, N. 
B. P. A., 206 Old South building, 
Boston, Mass. 


The clergyman was nailing a re- 
fractory creeper to a piece of trellis 
work near his front gate, when he 
noticed that a small boy had stopped 
and was watching him with great 
attention. “Well, my young friend,” 
he said, pleased to see the interest 
he excited, “are you looking out for 
a hint or two of gardening? : 

“No,” said the youth,.“I’m waiting 
to hear what a parson says when he 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


bammers his thumb,.”—Pearson’s. 
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KEITH'S. 

The head-liners will be Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardner Crane, Morris Cronin 
and troupe, the Elinore sisters, Wy- 
lie’s circus, Fields and Ward, the 
Village Choir, “Princess Trixie,” 
Barry and Halvers, Fred and Pauly, 
and Mabel Sinclair, surely a most at- 
tractive list. “Everybody's Up” is 
the title of the new protean farce to 
be viven for the first time in Boston 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Crane. 
There are no less than four acts on 
‘he list that are special importations 
from Europe for the Keith circuit 
and will be seen only in the Keith 
houses: Morris Cronin and _ troupe; 
Wylie’s circus, said to be the best 
trained animal act the European va- 
riety stage can boast of; Fred and 
Pauly, whose gymnastic act is nota- 
ble for its new tricks, and Mabel Sin- 
elair, the English ventriloquist who 
does by far the best act in the line 
ever done by a woman. Three bet- 
ter comedy acts than those of the 
Elinore sisters, Fields and Ward, and 
the Village Choir would be hard to 
find. “Princess Trixie,” “the horse 
with the human brain,” who is to 
stay another week; Barry and Hal- 
vers in their jolly singing and danc- 
ing skit; the Burkes, with some 
clever piano playing as their leading 
feature; Gertrude Gebest, a capti- 
vating comedienne; Pucella and Or- 
ben, whose dancing will create a sen- 
sation; Archer and Crocker, acrobatic 
humorists, and the kinetograph. A 
concert for the benefit of St. Mary’s 
infant asylum will be given Sunday 


evening, October 7. 
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TOUR 


HUDSON RIVER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Thursday, October 11 

Once every year, the Boston & Albany R. R. 
operates a popular excursion to New York, 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer for $5 
covering a period of four days. 

Special Express Trains leave South 
Station 8.30 a m., passing through Wor- 
cester, Springfield, and Pittsfield — the 
HEART OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

Due Albany 2.40 p.m., for sight-seeing, and 
stop-over night if desired, or leave same 
evening via People’s Line Steamer. 

Illumination of State House at Albany 
has been arranged for those who stop over 
night. Leave 8.30 am. by the Hudson 
River Day Line Steamer for that enchant- 
ing sail down that histeric and picturesque 
river. A Night-and-a-Day in New York 
for sight seeing the great metropolis! 
Thence via Palatial Fall River Line Steamer, 
due Boston Sunday morning. 


Stop-over in New York 10 days, $2.00 
Ulustrated Itinerary on application. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


Keep Your Light: 
ning Rod Up: 
General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments ; ‘no posi- 


tion no pay”; “‘a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and infermation. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Here are examples of 1906 changes through this agency in every case by recommendation only. Nova 
Scotia to MN. Edith Parrsboro to Falls. Maine to /. Anna L. Bard, 
Presque Isle to Hoboken. Massacnusetts to V. ¥. Ruth M. Fletcher, Northampton to Watertown. 
Connecticut to V. Y. Clarence O. Boyd, New Haven to Chateaugay. New York to V#. Ida Eve- 
land, Franklin to Castleton Normal; to 4. /., Martha Baggs, Ithaca to East Orange; to Pa., W. E. 
Dimorier, Montour Falls to Erie; to HW”. Pa., Myra L. Shank, Auburn to Morgantown ; to Ohio, Elspeth 
McCreary, Franklin to Geneva ; to Mich., Gertrude Miller, Oswego to Kalamazoo ; to Jowa, E. Theodore 
Manning, Rochester to Storm Lake; to M¥o., John P. Clark, Gowanda to Carthage. New Jersey to 1. 
}., F. W. Reed, Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry. Prnnsytvania to WV. ¥. Ada M. Perry, East Sharon to 
Geneva; to .V. /., Marietta Meredith, Towanda to Passaic. MICHIGAN to Ohio. 
Kalamazoo to Cincinnati. Wisconsin to 
Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingham. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE J TEACHERS’ 
BREWER 


a _ BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. ae 


George W. Sievers, 
C. J. Vrooman, Racine to Utica. CA Lirornia to Ala. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ittteduces te Colleges, 


‘ Schools, and Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
oe every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


ess 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - + 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu - 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <<": 


Washington, D. c., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Mornsgs, Iowa. 


PRED SS SHIH OSES 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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PUNCTUATION AND LOW GOLONIST RATES 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


TO 
AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation The West via 
By JAMES F. WILLIS Union Pacific A R 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters ‘ 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- From August 27 to October 3}, 1906, low 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with one way rates will be in effect to California, 


references to examples of each case. There is an : 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 


from eminent authors. and Nevada. 

The second book is a complement to the first and F . 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital dustless roadbed. 


letters, established in the first book. 


The two books sell as one. For detailed information, maps, folders, 


Paper, Price, 30 cents etc., address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. We P. 


29-4 Beacon Street. Bost 176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 
all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 

The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 
in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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